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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Build- 
ing, Scranton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 


port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, 307-308 Pike Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Ba'timore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 


Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wustens On. Gon Bex 26 2872, Boston, Mass. 
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10 Bars White Woolen Soap. | 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
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If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
$20.00 
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gratis. 





pon $1 0), 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
se IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


‘The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Nov. 21st and 28. 


From the New York Odserver.—We unhesitatingly recommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
This concern makes large promises and fulfills them in a large way. No one need hesitate to send money to them, 


Extraordinary value will be received. 


The Watchman, Boston, says: We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. 
are all they say. A man or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for their money. 


They 
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WANTED. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 9, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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STEUBEN SANITARIUM, 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


No “ fads,’”’ no “quackery,” no ‘‘ hobbies,” only a Selentific, Medical and 
Surgical Institute. provided with every appliance n 1 2 
tion to health of those afflicted with seriows dice — 

Brick and stone fireproof buildings. Fan system of heat and ventilation. 
All modern improvements. 
educated house-staff, Every form of hydrotherapy and electrici 


diseased conditions. 


Fifteen consulting specialists. 7heveughiy 
ty yrite 


DR. J. E. WALKER, Superintendent. 
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Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford University, Eng., says: 

“It is certain to supersede all other dictionaries of 
the English language.” 

The New York Herald says: 

“It is a triumph. The most satisfactory and 

most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
~PRICES:— 
In One Volume In Two Volumes 
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A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! 


OF PATIENT | «« PSYCHE BY THE SEA.” 
GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful ae a a in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Beauty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘*‘ PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” Thisis a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 124% x 164% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 
Send name and address for full description and 
price to 
CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 


38 Park Row, New York City 


See cee advertisement in “ Literary Digest” 
of Fe 5, 1896 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRUSTS ON TRIAL. 


R* common consent it would appear that the daily press of the 

country finds nothing since election that calls for more 
comment than the status of the trusts. They are defended and 
criticized with and without regard to political lines. The allega- 
tion that Mr. Cleveland’s Administration will close with a show of 
attempting, before the courts of the State of New York, to prove 
the anti-trust law effective, meets the counter allegation that Pro- 
tection has been the trust-producer. On economic grounds the 
trusts have strenuous defenders, as they have vigorous critics. 
Occasion for this remarkably general discussion has been offered 
by the trusts themselves of late. The collapse of the nail trust [Lir- 
EKARY Dicest, Dec. 5], a new agreement arranged by the pool of 
steel billet manufacturers, the dissolution of a peanut trust, the 
reported organization of a print-paper trust, the dissolution of a 
pottery trust, the reorganization of a window-glass trust, and the 
Supreme Court's decision that Chapman, a New York broker, 
must pay the penalty of refusing to answer inquiries by a Senate 
committee during its investigation of the sugar trust, are of very 
recent record. Arguments have been made, within a few days, 
before the Supreme Court in New York State to test anti-trust 
law, in the case of the American Tobacco Company. Attorney- 
General Harmon, it is said, will this month conduct the Govern- 
ment’s case in the United States Supreme Court in the important 
hearing for an injunction against the Trans-Missouri Freight As- 
sociation, brought from the District Court of Kansas. 

‘The new Secretary of the Interior, David R. Francis, of Mis- 
Souri, has apparently given great impetus to press discussion by 
part of a letter read at a “sound-money” celebration of election 
results in St. Louis. Secretary Francis wrote: 

“ While I agree with the advocates of sound money in the fight 
revently made, there are many principles advocated by some of 
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those who have been advocates of that cause, to which I can not 
subscribe. If some legislation is not enacted to check the grow 
ing influence of wealth and circumscribe the power of trusts and 
monopolies, there will be an uprising of the people before the 
century closes, which will endanger our institutions.” 


Whereupon the New York Suva characterizes the utterances as 
“sentimental anarchy and irredeemable flubdub” : 


“This is the chatter of a fool. Mr. Francis happens to bea 
wealthy man himself, and presumably he is anxious to get 
wealthier. Does he think that his growing wealth and the influ- 
ence of it will ‘endanger our institutions?’ Whose wealth and 
what wealth endangers those institutions? He can not tell to 
save his life. He can not come toparticulars tosave his life. He 
is fatuously and ignorantly repeating a silly lie which plenty of 
other fools have been taught to repeat by demagogs and an- 
archists. 

“So with the remark about legislation to circumscribe the trusts 
and monopolies. These again are the bugaboos of fools like 
Francis. Whom are the trusts and monopolies hurting? How 
are they endangering Republican-Democratic self-government? 
Francis could not say to save his poor little foolish head. He has 
heard trusts and monopolies denounced, and he believes that it is 
popular to denounce them. He might just as well say that part- 
nerships and department-stores endanger free institutions as to 
say that trusts and monopolies do it. He can make no specifica- 
tions and give no instances. He talks the wildest kind of non- 
sense, but it is dangerous nonsense, for it tends to inflame the 
ignorant and the shiftless with the belief that they are injured, 
somehow or other, by these fools’ bogies of trusts and monopolies ; 
and it tends to urge the vicious and discontented into disorder. 

“Francis Goes not happen to be a repudiationist; but in some 
other respects he seems to be worthy to stand by the side of the 
Bryans and Tillmans, the preachers of hatred of wealth and the 
missionaries of anarchy. It would be unjust to blame him too 
much, however. In the first place he is clearly a fool, and in the 
second place, he is a disciple of the Hon. Grover Cleveland, the 
prime fomenter of social hatred and plutophobia in the United 
States. No doubt Francis believes that trusts are at least as fair 
game as Protection was; and perhaps he believes that wealth, 
except his own, ‘mocks the hopes of toil.’” 


From other editorial views of the trust problem we make the 
following extracts: 


“What Have the Trusts Done ?’’"—“The New York Sun is 
now posing as the champion of trusts. Having been for years 
the organ of that political trust, Tammany Hall, it finds it an 
easy matter to defend the lawless organizations which shape all 
things to their ends by the use of money. 

“*There can be no trouble about them,’ says 7he Sun in de- 
fense of its newer master. ‘And have some trusts put up prices? 
It is what every man is trying to do with his labor or other com- 
modity. Is it wrong and against public policy for every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry conjointly to do what either has the right to do 
severally ?’ 

“There is a federal law prohibiting trusts. The fact that it isa 
dead letter does not prove that it is not a good law nor that trusts 
are nota great danger toour Government. Let us take the sugar 
trust, forexample. Is there a man, woman, or child in all this 
land who can get a pound of sugar from any other source than 
the trust? If there is we should like to see him, her, or it. Now, 
the trouble about this particular trust is that it not only monop- 
olizes every pound of sugar in the United States, but it so manip- 
ulates Congresses, legislatures, and courts that it is able to over- 
ride the will of the people or prevent the will from finding 
expression atall. If there ever wasa humiliating scene performed 
on this earth it was when King Havemeyer of the sugar trust in- 
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formed the Senatorial committee that he gave thousands of dollars 
to the managers of each political party for campaign purposes, 
with the understanding legislation favorable to the sugar trust 
should be made. And torubitin, he asked what the committee 
was going to do about it. 

“Is there no trouble about the sugar trust? Is 7he Sun so lost 
to all sense of decency that it sees no trouble in the sugar trust’s 
lobbyists compelling Congress to assess the American people 
$50,000,000 annually for the trust’s benefit? 

“Is there no trouble about the Standard Oil trust, that has 
ground every competitor into dust? Is there no trouble about the 
wall-paper trust, or the whisky trust, or different railway trusts 
organized in every section of the country, or the coal trust that 
has shoved the price of coal up to the $8 mark? Are there no 
troubles about these combines that exist, thrive, and wax fat off 
the people in direct violation of law? 

“*Vet, what have the trusts done?’ inquires 7he Sun, with all 
the suavity of a police court lawyer defending a porch-climber. 
They have ‘done’ the country, they have ‘done’ the people, they 
have ‘done’ the law, they have ‘done’ the courts, they have ‘done’ 
everything standing between themselves and their insatiable 
greed. And from all appearances they have ‘done’ 7he Sun, 
too."— The Journal (Ind.), Chicago. 


“The Brazen Trusts.”—‘‘The operations of the trusts were 
at the beginning carried on under cover. They represented a 
sort of organized trade burglary, which for the sake of decency 
and out of wholesome fear of public opinion it was deemed pru- 
dent to conceal. But success has emboldened the organizers of 
trusts and bred in them contempt for authority. Their doings 
have become matters of ordinary news and notoriety. Take, for 
example, the following paragraphs from the summary of 7he 
Iron Age last week relating to business in the iron and metal 
trades : 

A good deal has been written about the billet pool which is wide of the 
truth. One newspaper went so far as to publish a list of the allotments. 
Asa matter of fact, the percentages are not finally determined, being sub- 
ject to verification of certain data. Billets for use in manufacturing for the 
export trade, which do not enter into the pool account, are being offered at 
$2 less than the combination price. 

Any statements to the contrary notwithstanding, the steel rail manufac- 
turers have not established prices for next year as yet. It is held by some 
that this point must be settled before it will Go to take any decisive steps 
in developing plans connected with the steel trade generally. 

The beam manufacturers are still working at the organization of their 
association. Thus far the momentous question of alloting percentages is 
far from settlement. It is a difficult problem to make too per cent. go 
around when the demands aggregate nearer 150 per cent. 

“Observe the candid statement that billets to be sold for export 
are offered at $2 less than the combination price! Also, that 
business is distributed by allotment! The steel-rail combine, 
which is one of the oldest and most daring of all the trusts, has 
not yet determined the measure of plunder it will enforce for the 
coming year! The beam trust is also dubitating about percen- 
tages and prices! 

“All of these billet and beam and rail combinations and con- 
spiracies are managed in defiance of the laws of trade and in con- 
tempt of the public welfare. Billets, beams, and rails are heavily 
protected by tariff duties tho they can be as cheaply made in this 
country as in any other. Is it not time that the legal shelter 
which we have erected under which the trusts may gambol and 
disport themselves, and enjoy the undisturbed proceeds of their 
rapine, should be pulled down?”—7he Record (Sound-Money 
Dem.), Philadelphia. 


One Trust’s Grand Achievement.—“ While trusts have few 
friends outside of the interested capitalists, something is to be 
said in favor of the iron and steel trust. By combinations of vast 
wealth and bold investment this trust has effected one grand 
achievement, for it has made the United States the leading pro- 
ducer of Bessemer steel in the world. In the year 1892 the world’s 
production of this product, was 10,500,000 tons, but last year the 
United States alone produced 9,500,000 tons. Production of mild 
steel in immense quantities and by improved processes has prac- 
tically driven the old-fashioned wrought iron from the market, 
and the demand seems to keep pace with the production. The 
development of this industry must presently make this country 
the iron and steel market of the world. The recent heavy pur- 
chases by the Chinese Government are an indication that the 
American furnaces and mills are able to compete with those of 
other nations, and when that fact is fully proved the necessity for 
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tariff protection for this particular industry will no longer be 
apparent.”— Zhe Tribune (Silver Rep.), Detroit. 


End or Mend, but How?—“There are laws against trusts, 
and now and then some feature of them has been enforced, as 
against the sugar trust. But the trust still stands, if not in name 
still in fact. ‘The Standard Oil monster, with its unholy methods 
of crushing out competition, is still monarch of all it surveys; its 

. activity and control are almost world-wide. There are combina- 
tions and trusts that can be reached to a certain extent by our 
tariff legislation. If all ‘protection’ were removed from refined 
sugar the sugar trust could not control the American market; if 
the tariff were removed from steel and other articles where trusts 
control, the trusts would, toacertain extent at least, be weakened. 
But there are other trusts, like the school-book trust, which flour- 
ish regardless of the tariff. It is a very large and a very impor- 
tant problem. Just how the present tendency to increasingly 
vast aggregations of capital to control industries is to be ended 
or mended, we confess we do not see. But ended or mended it 
must be, if civilization is to go on.”"—7he News (lnd.), Indian- 
apolts. 


Testing Anti-Trust Laws.—‘‘We have had anti-trust laws 
upon our statute-books for some time. That passed by Congress 
in 1890 was expected to be effective, but we know it has not been. 
This failure to accomplish the purpose for which it was enacted 
has been charged as indifference or negligence against the Law 
Department during the administrations of both Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Cleveland. But it is by no means certain that the blame lies 
there. Mr. Miller, Attorney-General under President Harrison, 
writes to the Indianapolis /ourna/ to vindicate his successor from 
the charge of not trying to enforce this law. The proceedings 
instituted by Mr. Miller against the sugar trust, he says, were 
pushed with zeal and energy after the Cleveland Administration 
came in, but in his judgment the failure of the attempt was due 
‘to the inadequacy of the statute to meet the case.’ The law is 
derived from that clause of the Constitution which gives Congress 
power to ‘regulate commerce among the several States,’ and he 
is of the opinion that the head of the Department of Justice ought 
not to be subjected to censure for failing by proceedings in the 
United States courts to suppress trusts which the Supreme Court 
holds to be legal in their character and not amenable to the 
statutes of the United States. 

“It is said that Congress can legislate for commerce between 
the States, and each State for commerce within its own limits, 
and thus by joint action they can reach all kinds of trusts. That 
may be true, but it is complicating the machinery very seriously 
and naturally lengthening the lease of these organizations em- 
ploying the feudal system in their business. An interesting test 
of the grasp of the present law will be made early in December. 
Attorney-General Harmon has prepared, it is said, a powerful 
argument in the case of the Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 
which he will present in person before the Supreme Court. This 
association is a trust embracing eighteen separate and distinct 
railway corporations, most of them established by State, county, 
or municipal aid, which have now combined to prevent competi- 
tion and maintain freight rates. If the present law is worth any- 
thing here would seem to be the opportunity to prove it. If it 
isn’t, the problem is a more difficult one than was originally sup- 
posed, but, as Mr. McKinley himself has said, it is one that can 
not be evaded.”— 7he Transcript (/nd. Rep.), Boston. 


Regulation Rather than Extinction.—‘‘Shortsightedness on 
the part of the managers [of the nail trust] coupled with greedi- 
ness, have caused its ruin and relegated wire-nail making to the 
list of unprofitable enterprises. 

“This policy is in marked contrast to that adopted by the 
Standard Oil trust, the sugar trust, and other combinations, 
which seek to keep prices as low as is consistent with a fair return 
upon invested capital. And notwithstanding oil and sugar are 
sold at very low prices, and both are of better quality than 1 
years gone by, the trusts have not avoided competition. Russian 
oil interests have forced the Standard Oil Company to a division 
of territory in foreign lands. Foreign sugar-refiners and private 
domestic enterprises are active competitors for the sugar trade. 
The American Tobacco Company has its formidable competitors 

“Trusts can not escape competition any more than can the in 
dividual trader. The moment they use their power unfairly they 
invite disaster. The history of the nail trust is a powerful illus- 
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tration of the good and evil in trusts, and proof that the true issue 
is the regulation of trusts by law, rather than their extinction.”— 
The American Grocer (New York.) 


“Laissez Faire” Not to be Depended upon to Destroy 
Trusts.—‘ According to careful computations by recognized au- 
thorities on industrial combinations and monopolies, there have 
been organized and established in this country about six hundred 
distinct combinations designed to control the production and out- 
put of commodities in constant use and demand. If it could be 
demonstrated with any degree of certainty that these new agen- 
cies of industrial absorption and control were in constant danger 
of destruction, through the operation of natural laws, the quality 
of individual effort and the energy of private enterprise might be 
greatly enhanced. It has not been a matter of general observa- 
tion, however, that any considerable number of the trusts have 
disintegrated. Their failure at times to accomplish the ends de- 
signed may be explained usually, as in the case of the nai] com- 
bination, on simple and reasonable grounds which bear no essen- 
tial relation to any inherent principle of decay. 

“Asa matter of plain industrial fact and recognized commercial 
practises, the multitudinous associations, agreements, and con- 
solidations by which branches of industry have been monopolized 
in this and other countries were never so numerous, so strong, 
nor so much in evidence in the world’s markets as at the present 
time. ‘The rapid advances of the trust idea toward full posses- 
sion of all the channels of commercial and industrial enterprise is 
one of the most marvelous and most significant features of mate- 
rial development in the last quarter of the century. It is barely 
twenty years since the first trust was organized in this country ; 
yet within two decades the principle underlying this form of 
monopoly has been tacitly recognized and accepted as substan- 
tially permanent in every sphere of human effort. Even now the 
tendency is toward still more compact consolidation, and the fur- 
ther enlargement of the areas dominated by various forms of 
monopoly. The mistaken and mischievous notion that these 
combinations contain within themselves the seeds of self-destruc- 
tion, could only be put forward in disregard of all industrial and 
economic experience during two-score years past.”—7he News 
(Ind.), Newark, N. /. 


Some Way to Punish May be Found.—‘It happens that no 
Congress and.no Administration, however well disposed, can do 
by the exercise of the commercial power of the general Govern- 
ment what belongs to the police power of the States. But there 
being, outside of the special pleaders for the trusts, so general an 
agreement that something ought to be done to check the growth 
of monopolies in restraint of trade, it ought to be possible to find 
some means to put the law in execution against them. So far as 
this State is concerned the law is entirely adequate. To say that 
the difficulty is with its enforcement is to express only half the 
truth. To find evidence, for example, sufficient to convict the 
directors of the sugar trust of offenses against the conspiracy and 
anti-monopoly laws of New York would be a process involving 
such an expenditure of time, labor, and money as is not provided 
for in the equipment of either the law department of the State 
or of the offices of the district-attorneys of its various counties. 
So far the most effective trust prosecution has been at the instance 
of rivals who found their way barred by monopolistic tactics, but 
the public do not readily grow enthusiastic over a vindication of 
the law at the promptings of self-interest. When there is fairly 
lodged in the public mind a conviction of the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from trusts as profound and earnest as that of the 
President and his Secretary of the Interior, probably the difficul- 
ties in the way of punishing the monopolists’ contempt for law 
will disappear, but hardly before that time. Meanwhile it is 
Some consolation to reflect that the most ingeniously contrived 
and skilfully protected monopoly is not exempt from the operation 


of the inexorable laws of trade."—7he Journal of Commerce, 
New York. 


A Task for the New Congress.—‘“ The rising of trusts in the 
last eight years has been a great menace to our public peace. 
While some defense for trusts can be made on economic grounds, 
the impersonality of these great corporations, the lightness of the 
individual responsibility placed upon the members makes it ques- 
tionable whether they should be permitted to go uncurbed.much 
longer. It is freely charged that they control legislation and in- 
vade the courts. We know quite well that they crush out free 
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competition, and in their extremes of rapacity are merciless in 
seeking out for destruction the poorest shopkeeper in the smallest 
country town. The Fifty-fifth Congress will have to meet and 
fight them, and it will require great patience and patriotism to 
conduct the battle so that the rights of property and the rights of 
the individual shall be properly conserved. .. . 

“We have unquestionably come upon a serious crisis in our 
affairs. The voice of discontent has been silenced, but discon- 
tent has not beencrushed. It has ever been the part of conserva- 
tive statesmanship to accept the issue presented by radicals and 
revolutionaries, and to cut the ground from under their feet by 
destroying the causes which give them a following. This has 
been the history of the Republican Party. The Popocrats 
planned the work for themselves, but it will be done according to 
better and more prudent patterns.”— 7he 7imes-Herald (McKin- 
ley Ind), Chicago. 





TRADE PAPERS ON PROSPECTIVE LEGISLA- 
TION. 


SIDE from the financial journals, which almost unanimously 
insist upon currency reform as a congressional duty of first 
importance, the trade papers appear to be chiefly interested in 
demanding tariff legislation. Zhe Manufacturer, of Philadel- 
phia, for instance, asks for the McKinley tariff and reciprocity, 
after the Dingley bill. It represents the Manufacturers’ Club, 
which has adopted resolutions that do not touch upon currency 
conditions, unless reference to deficiency of revenue can be so 
construed. The language of the St. Louis platform is quoted, 
declaring protection to be “the ruling and uncompromising prin- 
ciple” of the Republican Party. McKinley’s nomination and 
election, it is claimed, demonstrate the nation’s desire for speedy 
protective legislation. The resolutions further read: 


“WHEREAS, The revenues of the Government are now, because 
of the ill-considered legislation embodied in the existing tariff 
act, insufficient to meet the obligations of the Treasury, with the 
result that the public debt must be further enlarged unless wise 
revenue legislation shall be speedily enacted; be it, and by the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, it is— 

“ Resolved, that the Senate of the United States is hereby 
urgently requested to respond to the demand of the nation for 
protective and revenue-producing legislation by approving, dur- 
ing the coming session, the so-called Dingley tariff bill, passed in 
the late session by the House of Representatives ; 

“ Resolved, that the Manufacturers’ Club, representing some 
of the greatest industries of the country, expresses the earnest 
hope that the Congress elected by the people on November 3, 
1896, will prepare and enact a tariff bill which shall provide rev- 
enue enough for the Government, and shall also give to domestic 
industry the degree of protection demanded by the St. Louis 
platform and by the welfare of the wealth-producers of the 
United States; 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Manufacturers’ Club, 
reenactment of the reciprocity treaties, together with the so- 
called McKinley tariff of 1890, with such changes as will make 
that measure more strongly protective while insuring larger rev- 
enue, will meet the requirements of the St. Louis platform and 
the reasonable expectations of the people.” 


Suggestive quotations from various trade journals are ap- 
pended : 


Adequate Protection ; Not Retirement of Greenbacks.—“ Al- 
ready the election has been followed by a revival of business 
activity, due entirely to the confidence which has been inspired 
by the result of that election. Upon what foundation does this 
confidence rest? Clearly and unmistakably upon the pledged 
word of the Republican Party, to be found in the St. Louis plat- 
form of June last, that the policy of protection to home industry 
shall be resolutely maintained, and that there shall be no debase- 
ment of the currency or impairment of the country’s credit. All 
other issues referred to in the platform are of minor importance 
compared with those above named. They were the controlling 
issues of the late campaign, and because Major McKinley was 
elected upon these issues the country has taken fresh courage and 
turned its face hopefully to the future. ... 

“The people have not voted for any such radical change as this 
[retirement of greenbacks] in our currency laws; the proposition 
was not submitted to them at the late election by the Republican 
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Party; and we are quite sure that if it had been submitted it 
would have been rejected and would have secured the election of 
Bryan to the Presidency. Major McKinley, as we have already 
shown, took a positive stand against the retirement of avy of the 
paper money which now forms part of our national currency. 
There is a sentiment back of the greenbacks and back of silver 
also which must be respected. As for the ‘endless chain’ which 
the greenbacks have helped to make, have we not all been told by 
men high in the leadership of the Republican Party that it would 
disappear from view altogether if the revenues of the Government 
were only made equal to its expenditures and confidence in the 
maintenance of the gold standard were fully restored—both these 
results to follow the success of the Republican Party in the pres- 
ent year? 

“If the Dingley bill should now become a law, as a substitute 
for the ‘adequate protection’ which the Republican Party has 
promised, that party would simply prove recreant to the trust 
that has been reposed in it, and there would speedily ensue such 
a revulsion of opinion among those who are associated with in- 
dustries which have long been under the harrow of the Wilson 
tariff that the McKinley Administration would be discredited on 
the very threshold of its existence.”"—7he Bulletin (American 
Tron and Steel Association), Philadelphia. 


Activity of the Wool Men.—“ The fact that every wool house 
in Boston, with but four exceptions, has signed a petition to Con- 
gress asking for the passage of the Dingley bill, indicates that 
the trade are alive to the possibilities of the situation. Opinions 
vary as to the probable outcome of the matter. . . 

“As the woolen industry is at present established in this coun- 
try it needs protection. It may, of course, be claimed that an 
industry should not exist unless it can exist entirely by its own 
effort. But we are not discussing theories. Confining ourselves 
to facts, should the wool and woolen industries as at present es- 
tablished be allowed to suffer for perhaps two years longer as a 
result of the flooding of our markets with foreign-made goods? 
That they will suffer for a very long time if the tariff is revised 
in the spring, instead of in December, can probably be accepted 
as a fact. 

“The whole question resolves itself into one of the balancing of 
probabilities. Congress and the President must determine which 
policy will result in the greatest good to the country—delay or 
immediate revision of thetariff. So far asthe pecuniary interests 
of the wool and woolen industries are concerned, there can be but 
one answer. No wonder, therefore, that these interests are now 
anxiously waiting the opening of Congress.”—American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, Boston. 


“Now for a High Tariff.’,—‘* Mr. McKinley’s nomination was 
fully assured before the other party was committed to free coin- 
age. It was assured solely because the high tariff of 1890 bore 
his name; because he was known as a stanch protectionist, and 
because the people had fully made up their minds to return to the 
policy under which the nation had taken rank as the first of the 
manufacturing nations of the world. The victory just won is not 
an inspiration to timidity, but to bold, resolute action for the 
fulfilment of the clearly expressed expectation of the people 
whose votes procured the triumph. 

“The newly elected President will be just to the manufacturing 
interests, and we are confident that he will also have the ap- 
proval of general public sentiment, if he shall arrange to call 
Congress in extra session, as soon as he shall be inaugurated, and 
shall urge upon that body the necessity for immediate restoration 
of protective duties. No harm would be done if Congress should 
reenact the McKinley tariff with a few changes (a duty upon 
sugar one of them) and provide that the law should go into opera- 
tion upon the first day of July next. If the act shall require more 
patient and detailed consideration, that task may be deferred 
until the succeeding winter."—7he Textile Record, Philadel- 
phia. ; 

Patience with Obstruction.—‘‘Even at the last session the 
Senatorial proceedings and votes proved impotent for mischief. 
They are of still less consequence now that the people have em- 
phasized their condemnation of anarchy and repudiation with a 
completeness which has secured to the Republic the perpetuation 
of its honor and its good name. But it can not be expected that 
the people should fully recover their composure and be ready for 
vigorous action in the affairs of life until a genuine government 
supersedes the chaotic medley of officials whose inharmony ob- 
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structs the course of proper legislation. It is gratifying to know 
that we are to have relief, but we can not be altogether happy 
until we enjoy the realization of it. There will be need of patience 
till the winter is over. We shall have rejoicing in the spring!” 
—The Shoe and Leather Reporter, New York. 


Prospect for Southern Industrial Advancement.—‘“In consid- 
ering how to advance the upbuilding of the South’s industrial 
interests, we must carefully look at the situation as it exists. 
The South needs and must have outside capital in order to secure 
the fullest development of its manufacturing and railroad inter- 
ests, but the South’s demand for free silver caused very many 
moneyed people of influence to lose confidence in this section. 
Decry this as we may, deny as vigorously as we please that the 
people who favored free silver were repudiationists at heart (a 
claim which, we believe, did the gold side much harm), it is 
nevertheless true that many large financial institutions now look 
with disfavor upon the South as a place for investment, and are 
more inclined to invest at home or in such Southern and Western 
States as did cast their vote against free silver. The Manufac- 
turers’ Record absolutely knows that this is the case. It be- 
comes, therefore, necessary to redouble our efforts in order that 
the South shail share to a full extent in the eraof prosperity upon 
which the country has apparently entered.”—7he Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, Baltimore, Mad. 


Unwise Legislation a Remote Danger.—‘‘We would advise 
against over-confidence. We donot believe there will bea boom, 
nor do we regard booms with any favor. The future, in our 
view, promises something more permanent than the revival of 
1895, which was killed by free-silver agitation. The country is 
now done with that, and will be for a long time. Business has 
nothing to fear, for a year and more, except from possible unwise 
legislation, and that is a remote danger. . . . 

“The Tradesman's advice is to everybody: Go to work at 
whatever you can find to do, trust in time and chance to set legis- 
lative matters right; and try to see the bright side of the future. 

“As for the agricultural condition, it is in fine shape for com 
plete recovery from the old stagnation. The country is full of 
grain and cotton and fruit, big surpluses to spare and prices fair 
to good for all the people have tosell. Nothing is much amiss 
but the currency and the industries that are most sensitive to bad 
currency conditions.”— 7he Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Full Protection for Lumbermen.—‘ Our industry can not pros- 
per when 1,000,000,000 feet of coarse Canadian lumber is pouring 
in upon our markets, in competition with the lumber product of 
the United States. Such Canadian lumber should pay a good 
duty for the support of our Government, or else be kept at home. 

. . It is an inspiring sight to see the lumbermen of all sections 
joining in demand for a tariff on lumber. It is not many years 
since New England lumbermen stood alone in this matter. The 
Western men claimed their ability tu take care of themselves, as 
did the Southern lumber manufacturers, but as they are now 
being swamped by enormous imports of coarse Canadian lumber, 
they commence to realize the necessity of protecting the American 
market against the coarser grades of Canadian lumber. We pre- 
dict the next tariff will fully protect the lumbermen. When all 
sections join, North and East, as well as South and West, we may 
expect some action in the right direction. . . . A convention of 
those interested in lumber manufacture is to be held at Cincin- 
nati, December 15, to urge a restoration of the tariff on lumber. 
The tariff act of 1894 is condemned by all lumber authorities, and 
the necessity of concerted action is apparent and important.”— 
The Northeastern Lumberman, Boston. 





BRYAN’S DICTUM ON THE ELECTION AND 
THE MONEY QUESTION. 


: HE battle between bimetalism and the gold standard is on, 

and whether the campaign just closed proves to have 
been a decisive engagement or but a skirmish, it will stand out 
conspicuously in American history. On the 3d of November, 
1896, the American people sat in judgment upon the greatest 
issue ever submitted to them in time of peace.” Thus reiterating 
his of ‘nion that agitation for free coinage is to continue as 4 
political issue, Mr. Bryan proceeds to review the grounds for that 
opinion, in an interesting contribution, “Has the Election Settled 
the Money Question?” to Zhe North American Review for De 
cember. Emphasis is laid on the fact that the money question 
was forced to the front after a generation of old-party govern- 
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ment under which, “as a rule, the moneyed interests have looked 
after our financial policy, while the rest of the people quarreled 
over the tariff.” In Mr. Bryan’s opinion the silver question was 
practically the sole political topic of the campaign: “It is proba- 
ble that the money question has been studied within the last four 
months by more people than ever before in all the history of the 
world simultaneously engaged in its consideration. And what 
was the result of that study? Temporary defeat, but permanent 
gain for the cause of bimetalism.” 

Mr. Bryan considers it a significant fact that the silver senti- 
ment was strongest in the West and South, where the question had 
been longest considered. In the East the people had up to the 
opening of the campaign heard only one side: “In those States 
both parties were against free coinage; nearly all the leading 
newspapers were against it; the banking interests were against 
it; the corporations were against it; and it was also opposed by 
those influential members of society who live under the influence 
of the financial and corporateinterests.” But even there, in view 
of the task of reorganizing a party on a new issue, Mr. Bryan 
finds the result full of encouragement. ‘When before has a 
great cause made such rapid progress in so short a time as 
bimetalism made in the Eastern States?” he asks. ‘‘ When men’s 
convictions are so strong,” he continues, “that they will face 
political defeat without flinching, defy financial despotism, and 
risk social ostracism in behalf of a cause, they do not surrender 
because they lose one battle.” 

Turning to the Middle States he says: 


“It must be remembered further that we fought against great 
odds in the Middle States also. The Democratic Party in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota declared against silver in the conventions 
which sent delegates to Chicago. In Michigan the convention 
was nearly equally divided on the money question, and there was 
a bitter contest within the party in Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio. In 
Illinois we were at a great disadvantage because the influence of 
the Chicago press was thrown almost entirely against free coin- 
age, and this influence pervaded nearly all the States of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley. 

“Throughout the entire Union the trusts, corporations, and 
banking interests were for the most part organized against silver, 
and these interests could act in concert on a moment’s notice, 
while prompt cooperation was difficult, if not impossible, among 
the masses. The campaign did not afford sufficient time to bring 
clearly before the people an important truth which investigation 
must reveal, namely, that on the money question the interests of 
the money-owning classes are not identical with the interests of 
the wealth-producing classes. A dollar which increases in pur- 
chasing power is an advantage to those who trade in money and 
to those who hold fixed investments, but it is an injury to those 
who owe money and must purchase it with the proceeds of toil.” 


To those who would suppress further agitation of the money 
question Mr. Bryan points out that the opponents of bimetalism 
have always been ready to agitate whenever they desired to 
secure legislation. ‘All legislation temporarily disturbs business 
to a greater or less extent,” he says, “and yet the Democrats (the 
gold Democrats included) commenced agitating for the repeal 
of the McKinley tariff act as soon as it became a law, and the Re- 
publicans (the gold Republicans included) commenced agitating 
for the repeal of the Wilson tariff act as soon as it became a law.” 


We quote further: 


“Those who regard this election as a conclusive settlement of 
the question at issue should recall the recent political history of 
the United States. The exact vote can not be given at the time 
this article is written, but it is so close that a change of less than 
thirty thousand votes, properly distributed over several States, 
would overcome the Republican majority in the electoral college. 
Phe vote was so nearly even in Kentucky, South Dakota, and 
W yoming that a change of one thousand votes either way would 
change twenty electoral votes. On the basis of the electoral vote, 
tierefore, there is nothing to guarantee permanence in the vic- 
tory for the gold standard. But even if the Republican triumph 
Was more sweeping than the figures at present indicate, it would 
not settle the next campaign. In the past, parties have often 
recovered quickly from what seemed overwhelming defeat. In 
1572 Mr. Greely was defeated, and yet in 1876 Mr, Tilden was 
be lieved by the Democrats to have been elected. Mr. Blaine was 
defeated in 1884, and yet Mr. Harrison was elected in 1888. The 
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Republican victory of 1888 was quickly followed by the Demo- 
cratic victory of 1890 and the election of President Cleveland two 
years later. The election of President Cleveland by a large 
majority in 1892 was followed two years later by an eno:rmous 
Republican victory. The changes which have taken place in the 
past indicate the possibilities of the future. There is only one 
prophecy which can be made with certainty of fulfilment, and 
that is, that the American people will study a subject until they 
understand it and will then settle it. Changes of opinion will go 
on until the best solution of every question is found. Our form 
of government is based upon the theory that the people are capa- 
ble of self-government. This theory is, in my judgment, well 
founded. ‘The people have both the intelligence and the patriot- 
ism to select and to secure for themselves those policies which are 
best. They are now engaged in an effort to discover and secure 
a satisfactory financial policy, and it would be a reflection upon 
them to say that they would permanently accept an unsatisfactory 
policy. Experience plays an important part in the settlement of 
public questions. That financial and industrial conditions are 
unsatisfactory at this time, no one denies. The advocates of free 
coinage have insisted that these conditions are largely due to the 
gold standard. ‘They insist that falling prices are but an evi- 
dence that gold is rising, and they assert that the rise in the pur- 
chasing power of an ounce of gold is due to legislation which has 
increased the demand for gold. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, have blamed the Wilson bill for the present hard times and 
have promised to restore prosperity by opening the mills. The 
next four years will determine whether the Republican promises 
can be fulfilled.” 


Mr. Bryan declares that the gold-standard Democrats used 
their party organization to mislead, while sparing no effort to 
secure Republican success, and that they can not do as much 
harm in 1go00 because they can not disguise themselves again. 
The article concludes in these words: 


“The contest for financial independence will go on. ‘An 
American financial policy for the American people’ will still be 
the motto of those who have in this campaign advocated the free 
coinage of silver on equal terms with gold. We entered the con- 
test with a disorganized army; we emerge from it a united and 
disciplined force without the loss of a soldier. We are ready for 
another contest. We shall watch legislation, discuss every move- 
ment made by the enemy, and keep before the public the princi- 
ples for which we contend. We believe that we are right, and, 
believing that right will finally triumph, we face the future firm 
in the belief that bimetalism will be restored.” 





Popular Vote for McKinley and Bryan.—Reports 
of official returns from the various States show that the early esti- 
mates of McKinley’s plurality by popular vote were greatly exag- 
gerated. ‘Tables printed a few days after election in many jour- 
nals placed the plurality of the Republican candidate at about 
1,500,000. A table, compiled from despatches to New York 
papers, was given in Tue Lirerary Dicest, November 14, which 
showed a probable plurality of 1,021,202. It is not yet possible 
to give the exact figures from all the States; the official canvass in 
New York, for example, will not be made until December 1s. 
Furthermore, press despatches, purporting to give the official re- 
turns, in many instances contain serious discrepancies in figures; 
but it is apparent that the current estimate of “about a million 
plurality” is erroneous. Corrected returns from most of the 
States, in a number of papers, also contradict the prevalent idea 
that McKinley received “the largest popular plurality ever given 
a candidate for President.” Prior to the publication of a table of 
the official returns when available, it will be interesting to note 
that the New York Wor/d [anti-Bryan], from revised and cor- 
rected figures, said to have been secured from the secretaries of 
state, places McKinley’s plurality at 708,639; his total vote at 
7,053,102; Bryan’s total vote at 6,344,463. The New Orleans 
Times-Democrat (Bryan Dem.) denounces 7he Wor/ad’s table 
as “an arrant fake,” and, from reports of official returns received, 
makes McKinley's plurality 592,668; McKinley's total vote 7,044,- 
884; Bryan's total vote 6,452,218. The Pittsburg Post (Bryan 
Dem.) figures McKinley’s plurality at 596,419: McKinley’s vote, 
6,954,842; Bryan's vote, 6,358,423. The Washington /os¢ (Ind.) 
has returns showing a plurality of 826,964: McKinley's vote, 
7,050,516; Bryan’s vote, 6,221,552. The Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.) 
has published a table giving a plurality of 935,000: McKinley, 
7,050,516; Bryan, 6,221,552. According to the Philadelohia 
Press (Rep.), McKinley’s plurality is 725,448. The New York 
Herald (Sound Money Dem.) printed a table of “ official” figures, 
December 6, which gives McKinley 7,122,724; Bryan, 6, 498.857; 
McKinley’s plurality, 623,867. 
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“RETALIATION” ON GERMAN SHIPPING. 


Y proclamation of President Cleveland, December 4, tonnage 
dues on German vessels in American ports, which were sus- 
pended by proclamation January 26, 1888, are reimposed. Re- 
imposition is based upon evidence secured by the Commissioner 
of Navigation that American vessels are subjected to German 
taxation; by the terms of the proclamation of 1888 suspension 
of fees “should continue so long as the reciprocal exemption of 
vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and their car- 
goes should be continued in the said ports of the empire of Ger- 
many, and no longer.” The German tonnage tax now being im- 
posed is said to be about 6% cents a ton; the restored American 
duty is 6 cents per ton, not to exceed 30 cents per ton a year. 
The American tonnage tax is applied to the maintenance of the 
marine hospital service, and the total amount collected from all 
foreign shipping last year was approximately $523,000. The 
Commissioner of Navigation says that Germany has claimed that 
tonnage dues at Hamburg are levied for river and harbor im- 
provements, which are purely local, and that the lighthouse dues 
at Bremen are for lighting the entrance and harbor, and are also 
local, and are not for general purposes, like our tonnage dues 
levied to maintain the Marine Hospital. ‘The commissioner con- 
tinues : 


“No such construction of the words is possible. The improve- 
ments and lighting of the harbors of Hamburg and Bremen are 
certainly general purposes, purposes which had resulted in more 
benefit commercially to Germany probably than any which could 
be named. If river and harbor improvements are to be considered 
in Germany purely as local matters, for which American ships 
must be taxed, the United States might with equal reason impose 
taxes on German and other shipping in American ports to supply 
funds for our annual expenditures of over $10,000,000 for river 
and harbor improvements. Men’s sense of justice forbids any 
other construction of the arrangement between the United States 
and Germany than that taken by the President, and instead of 
retaliation, it is to be expected that the German Government will 
refund the tonnage taxes and lighthouse dues on the dozen or 
more American vessels which have entered German ports and 
been required to pay these taxes during the past eight years.” 


Because of a disposition to attribute special significance to the 
proclamation, in view of Germany’s exclusion of American cattle 
and hogs which followed the imposition of a differential duty on 
bounty-paid German beet sugar by the Wilson-Gorman tariff 


. law, we quote an explanation of the controversy over tonnage 


dues, by the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“In 1884 Congress passed an act which was expected to en- 
courage American shipping, and among other things it reduced 
the tonnage charges made in our ports, but it reduced the charges 
on vessels coming from ports in the Western Hemisphere to one- 
half of those on vessels coming from the rest of the world, and it 
provided for a reciprocal reduction or removal of the dues on ves- 
sels coming from ports in North and Central America and the 
West Indies. To this legislation the governments of Germany 
and several other European nations at once took exception, on the 
ground that giving lower tonnage dues to vessels coming from 
ports in certain American countries than to vessels coming from 
their ports was in conflict with.the ‘most-favored-nation’ clause 
in their treaties with the United States. To this the Attorney- 
General advised the Department of State that the discrimination 
was geographical and not national; it favored German vessels 
coming from ports on this continent, and it discriminated against 
vessels not only German but of any nationality coming from 
German or other European ports. The German Government 
never assented to this construction of the matter. 

“In 1886, with an amendment in 1888 which merely made the 
purpose of Congress clearer, Congress passed another act inviting 
all nations to reciprocally reduce or remit their tonnage taxes on 
shipping, but the discrimination in favor of American and against 
European ports remained, and the German Government renewed 
its protest that this was a violation of its treaty rights; if any 
American country could secure for vessels from its ports the 
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lower rate of tonnage dues without proving that it collected no 
more on vessels from the United States it was claimed that Ger- 
many should have the same advantage with the same immunity 
from making proof. 

“It was not till 1887 that the Department of State invited for- 
eign nations to unite with us under the broader reciprocal provi- 
sions of the act of 1886 in remitting or reducing tonnage dues on 
vessels coming from each other's ports, and it was another year 
before the remission went into effect with Germany; with the 
Netherlands the remission went into effect early in 1887; no other 
European country accepted our overtures. 

“But while the German Government in 1888 presented evidence 
that no tonnage taxes were collected by the Imperial Government, 
‘nor by the German maritime states,’ it claimed to have afforded 
the same evidence two years before and to be entitled therefore 
to a refund of all the tonnage dues collected from vessels from 
German ports since the act of 1886 was passed, and soon after the 
reciprocal remission was agreed on in 1888 the German Govern- 
ment complained that tonnage dues were still collected from the 
North German Lloyd steamers on the ground that they came from 
Southampton, their latest port of call, and not from Bremen. 
The administration conceded the correctness of the German con- 
tention that these steamers came from Bremen and not from 
Southampton, and the collection of dues ceased. For the dues 
paid between 1886 and 1888 the North German Lloyd Company 
sued the collector and was defeated in the United States Circuit 
Court, which held that there was no discrimination against Ger- 
many which conflicted with the ‘most-favored-nation’ clause in 
her treaty with this country. The company did not appeal the 
case, because the United States Government admitted the correc- 
ness of the German contention, and a refund of the dues was 
effected.” 


The Journal of Commerce points out that the legislation of 
1884, instead of stimulating the American carrying trade, has 
operated to impose a burden on American shipping from which 
foreign vessels are exempted. ‘The steamers of the American 
Line, coming from a British port, pay tonnage taxes, while Ger- 
man steamers, coming from a German port, but touching at 
Southampton for cabin passengers, and to that extent competing 
with the American Line steamers, are exempt.” It further says. 


“From the President’s proclamation and the accompanying ex- 
planations, it does not appear that there are any taxes levied on 
vessels from American ports entering German ports that were 
not levied eight years ago, when we had not only the official as- 
surance of the German Government but the reports of our own 
consuls that no tonnage dues were levied on vessels coming from 
American ports. There are now, as there were then, harbor dues 
collected on all vessels for the use of the port, and which it is 
contended in behalf of Germany are perfectly analogous to port 
charges here, which German as well as other vessels have to pay. 
It is stated in the proclamation, however, that these harbor dues 
in German ports are higher than they are in our own, so ascer- 
tained, we believe, by our Commissioner of Navigation, and 
therefore the reciprocity contemplated by the act of 1886 does not 
exist. 

“The fact that we are remitting a large amount of tonnage 
dues on vessels from German ports, while so few of our vessels 
go to German ports that the remission of tonnage dues on them 
is an insignificant advantage, together with the irritation of the 
American Line at paying dues that the North German Lloyd 's 
exempt from, has aroused a considerable desire to repeal the re- 
ciprocal remission of dues. Such a bill was favorably reported to 
both houses of Congress last winter by the Committees of Com- 
merce. The German Ambassador wrote to the Secretary of State 
protesting against this action, and in answer to the opinion of tlie 
Attorney-General that the discrimination in favor of vessels from 
ports in this hemisphere was a geographical and not a national 
discrimination, and therefore did not conflict with treaty rights, 
he suggested a case which was understood to be a threat of retalia- 
tion. He desired ‘the committee to consider whether a tonnage 
tax by the Imperial Government on all petroleum vessels not 
coming through the Dardanelles could fairly be regarded as not 
being a discrimination contrary to the ‘most-favored-nation” 
clause in favor of vessels coming through the Dardanelles. 
Without in the least intimating that any such measure would 
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under any circumstances be contemplated, he wished it brought to 
the attention of the committee as an illustration and test of the 
principle involved.’ The belief that this meant a discrimination 
against American petroleum as a retaliatory measure is supposed 
to have had a good deal to do with the inaction of the Senate on 
the bill.” 


“THE BREWING OF THE STORM.” 


\ ACAULAY’S well-known prophecy of trouble to the Amer- 
i ican republic as soon as the public lands had all been 
taken up, has been frequently and impressively used during the 
recent campaign as applying to the situation of the present and 
the immediate future. Goldwin Smith, of the Toronto Univers- 
ity, however, while he sees peril in the near future, discredits the 
application of Macaulay’s warning to existing conditions. The 
land, says Dr. Smith, has not yet been all taken up, much less 
has the limit of its productive capability been reached. “It 
would have been a nearer approach to prophecy to say that the 
crisis would come when, a fundamental change having taken 
place in the character of the community, the institutions shouid 
in part have lost their fitness. . . . Problems economical and 
social, of which the fathers hardly dreamed, have presented them- 
selves, and are committed for their solution at the polls in a 
dangerous measure to growing masses of ignorance, poverty, and 
discontent. . . . Under the written Constitution there is a lack of 
power of adaptation to changed conditions, which, when condi- 
tions are greatly changed, becomes a danger.” 

Dr. Smith’s analysis of our political-economic status (7he 
Forum, December) is a searching one, perhaps the more valuable 
for coming from “an outsider.” He says: 


“That every one should have a fair start and a free career, do 
what he could, and get as much as he could for himself, was the 
principle of the American communities. It worked well so long 
as every man with two hands and a will to use them could be sure 
of getting bread enough, with good hope of getting more. That 
time has passed. There is now a proletariat. There are multi- 
tudes who have little hope of rising; too many who can not be 
sure of bread.” 


The factory system, education that teaches that happiness lies 
in rising above the station “to which it has pleased God to call 
you,” monstrous fortunes, political corruption, changing religious 
beliefs, and the general influences of an age of revolution and 
unrest are detailed by the writer as elements of a political and 
social revolt in this country. The only trouble with the income- 
tax decision, according to Dr. Smith, was that it came at the 
wrong time. But he holds that great insurrections are seldom 
unprovoked, and he declares that “it would be idle to deny that 
in this case there had been provocation, both in the conduct of the 
party which had almost continuously held power since the Civil 
War, and in the conduct of the plutocracy, both commercial and 
social.” 


Against the Republican Party in power, Dr. Smith says in part: 


“It is useless at this date to raise the question as to the 
constitutionality of protection. Long practise has decided that 
protection is constitutional. Yet, surely, no one looking at the 
Constitution in itself, or considering the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived, can think that its framers intended to give the Federal 
Government the power of encouraging or discouraging special 
manufactures and trades. With regard to Protection, as with 
Tegard to slavery, is seen the remarkable contrast between the 
mighty power of Webster’s intellect and the weakness of his 
political character. No man ever stated the case more strongly 
or better against protectionism ; tho, when it had gained the vic- 
tory, which constancy and right principle might have reversed, 
he lowered his flag on the pretense, in effect, that the scramble 
having begun, he must get what he could for his own constitu- 
ency. Yet experience had not then shown, as it has shown since, 
that the pretense of fostering infant industries would prove a 
Snare; since the infants, when adult, would never forego their 
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advantage, but would form a group of privileged interests, up- 
holding each other’s privilege. . . . Under the Cabinet system 
of England there is a responsible Minister of Finance, who 
frames the budget and is bound to show that it is equitable to all 
interests and consistent with the requirements of the revenue. In 
the case of the United States there is no such initiative or con- 
trolling authority; the tariff is the resultant of a scramble among 
conflicting interests, success in which, if Congress is not much 
belied, sometimes depends, if not on bribery, on influences vir- 
tually corrupt. . . . That the state can create prosperity by leg- 
islation is the fallacy against which, when it appears in the guise 
of Socialism or Populism, protectionist capital fights, but upon 
which its own theory is in fact built.” 


Speaking of the panic of 1893 Dr. Smith notes that— 


“The great financial crisis of three years ago, too evidently 
was the liquidation not only of mismanagement but of something 
worse, especially in the department of railroads, which was the 
scene of the grand crash. So we were told in the strongest pos- 
sible language by the American press. How is it possible to up- 
braid the wretched inmates of a tenement-house with their 
schemes of socialistic plunder, when gigantic fortunes are being 
made by watering stock, wrecking, cornering, bribing municipal 
awarders of contracts, and all the other predatory devices the 
employment of which by high commerce has been revealed. It 
is true that these are the incidents of a preternaturally rapid de- 
velopment which has stimulated almost to frenzy the passion for 
growing suddenly rich. It is true also that gambling and fraud 
are the exceptions, and that American commerce in general is 
sound. But the effect produced by these scandals upon the mind 
of the people is that of being ruled commercially by rapacious 
dishonesty, and the revolt which ensues is natural, however mis- 
guided in its aim. Nota few of the people must have been driven 
from their callings and deprived of their daily bread by the col- 
lapse of the vast edifice of fraud. Confiscation of railroads and 
telegraphs, which is apparently a part of the socialistic program, 
would be barefaced robbery, so far as the innocent stockholders 
are concerned, and would be the signal for a general reign of 
legisiative rapine. But the managers of the roads, or many of 
them, it must be owned, have surely done their best to provoke 
confiscation and to justify it in the eyes of the people.” 


It is the writer’s opinion that “no internal convulsion in Amer- 
ican history, not even the triumph of Jackson, entirely equals 
in gravity the capture of one of the two great organizations, into 
which the nation is divided, by the forces of political and social 
revolution. After all, there has been a large vote for Bryan.” 

Dr. Smith utters strong words of warning to wealth-holders, 
and, altho considering the election results hopeful, he thinks that 
stronger military organization will be required for government: 


“That this was largely an uprising of the poor against the rich, 
appeared when the Populist committee refused to accept the 
Democratic nominee for the Vice-Presidency on the single ground 
that he was a rich man. At the same convention the belief 
propagated by Mr. Henry George, that poverty has increased 
with progress and that all the wealth produced has gone to the 
capitalist, was intoned in incendiary poetry as well as proclaimed 
in incendiary prose. Yet the name of Peter Cooper was received 
with honor. Wealth can no longer rest on a supposed ordinance 
of the Almighty distributing the lotsof men. It can no longer 
rest on unquestioning belief innatural right. It is called upon to 
justify its existence on rational grounds. It must make itself felt 
in beneficence. It must avoid that ostentation of luxury which is 
galling to the hearts of the poor. It must remain at its post of 
social duty. If rich Americans in the hour of peril, instead of 
remaining at their posts of social duty and doing according to 
their measure what Peter Cooper did, continue to crowd in ever- 
increasing numbers to the pleasure cities and haunts of Europe, 
or spend their money at home in selfish luxury and invidious 
display, a crash will come and ought tocome. The French aris- 
tocracy before the Revolution left their posts of social duty in the 
country to live in luxury and frivolity at Versailles. The end 
was the burning of their chd¢teaux. American plutocrats who 
leave their posts of social duty for the pleasure cities of Europe 
will have no reason to complain if their chdéteaux some day are 
burnt. Unfortunately warnings are seldom taken by individuals 
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and almost never by a class, each member of which looks to the 
other members to begin. , 

“May not sympathy also, to some extent, be claimed by the 
movement, so far as it is a revolt against European influence and 
in favor of the complete emancipation of the New World? Any 
idea of severing the United States commercially from the rest of 
the nations by means of a separate standard of value would of 
course be absurd, while the outburst of anti-British feeling by 
which this aspiration is attended has its ignoble source in false 
prejudice and outworn tradition. Yct there is something not 
unwholesome, nor untimely, in the manifestation. To the intel- 
lectual influence of Europe the New World must always be in- 
debted. But a certain jealousy of her social influence, as alien to 
the principles of American civilization, and in that sense corrupt- 
ing, may be not without its use. Few things in social history are 
more unlovely or more likely to provoke righteous indignation 
among the people than the matrimonial alliances of the upstart 
and sometimes ill-gotten wealth of New York with the needy 
aristocracy of Europe. What must an American workman feel 
when he sees the products of American labor to the extent of 
scores of millions sent across the Atlantic to buy nobility for the 
daughter of a millionaire? The thing is enhanced by the extrav- 
agant splendor of the nuptials. Nor are these marriages merely 
offenses against feeling and taste. They are an avowal that 
American wealth is disloyal to the social principles of the Re- 
public. 

“In truth there has been so much of late to stir up just feeling 
among the people against the legislature, the leaders of com- 
merce, the commercial system generally, and the heads of 
society, that had Mr. Bryan’s movement confined itself to the 
attack of abuses, instead of assailing national credit and the 
fundamental principles of the American Commonwealth, one who 
relied on the essential soundness and the recuperative forces of 
the Commonwealth might almost have looked with complacency 
on this insurrection as a tornado which would purify the air. 
Nothing less than a tornado is likely to reach the consciences of 
railway-wreckers and sugar trusts. 

“The fears, not unreasonably entertained, of violence and 
bloodshed have happily proved unfounded. The campaign of 
education, or at least of political effort, has done without a breach 
of the peace what in a European monarchy threatened with revo- 
lution might have had to be done by horse, foot, and artillery. 
This is an improvement and full of hope, especially when we 
consider the large foreign element in the population. It coun- 
tervails in some degree such ominous signs of growing lawlessness 
as the increased number of homicides, the White Cap outrages, 
and the lynchings. Yet the very existence of the apprehension 
together with such warnings as the Pittsburg riots and the Debs 
riots, would seem to suggest that law, liberty, and civilization 
can hardly be safe without a regular force sufficiently large to be 
sure of putting down violence and havoc at any given point with- 
in twenty-four hours after theiroutbreak. Regulars are respected 
by the populace, and would be especially respected by a foreign 
populace accustomed in its European home to military repression. 
It is on regulars alone that in restoring order perfect reliance can 
be placed. The militiaman shares the passions of the local 
parties. If he is politically hostile to the movement which begets 
the riot, he is apt to fire too soon; if he is at heart in sympathy 
with the movement, he is apt not to fire at all. The regular fires 
when the word is given.” 





Labouchere on American Millionaires. — Henry 
Labouchere, the well-known English Radical and editor of Lon- 
don 7ruth, a veritable Ishmael, in that his hand is against every 
one, but who exercises much influence because he gives space in 
his paper to complaints which other publications dare not insert, 
has lent his voice to swell the outcry against the American mil- 
lionaire. We condense his remarks as follows: 


The victors in the late American elections will do well to note 
that the hatred against the holders of large fortunes is growing 
fast in America. Trusts, monopolies, and gambling in railroad 
stocks have produced a greedy plutocracy, which can not main- 
tain itself long unless it is backed by a large armed force. 
America’s worst product is her dollarocracy, whose members pos- 
sess absolutely no qualities to recommend them. ‘They or their 
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parents have amassed their enormous fortunes by extremely ques- 
tionable methods. As a rule they are ignorant and vulgar. 
They build large houses in order to obtain notoriety by the par- 
ties they give. They purchase pictures, but value them only for 
their price. They will sell their souls to any one who brings 
them into contact with princes, and their daughters to any one 
willing to give them a title. The American dollarocracy despise 
their own country and its institutions, but they fancy that their 
money makes them superior toevery oneelse. Unless the United 
States is to become a country ruled purely by its plutocratic 
oligarchy, these worthies must be reduced. 





Rise and Decline of Strikes.—A record of strikes in 
the United States for 1881-86 from the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been supplemented by a report bringing the 
record down to 1894. The former record showed a great increase 
of strikes, culminating in 1886 with the riots and Haymarkei 
massacre at Chicago. The following totals for the period covered 
by both reports are tabulated and commented upon by the Spring 
field Republican: 


Establish- No. thrown Per cent 


Strikes. ments. out of work. which failed. 
TBBI.. coccccccccccvccccces 471 2,928 129,521 31.63 
WG 46.46 ceebesene as. decane 454 2,105 154,671 38.24 
BOB nics stncrnenrecoessae 478 2,759 149,763 25.74 
GAS Seas n<cens~ess «se 2,367 147,054 44.61 
5 cin aod ain weanmaie ed 645 2,284 242,705 37-70 
Gcabiesctics cacdecees 1,432 10,053 508,044 46.58 
Bi ccckes cscs sosecenhic 1,436 6,589 379,676 47-17 
Mn cicascteseseses s6e-es 906 3,506 1475704 42.3 
Pies. <steauns okCaswes 1,075 3.786 249,559 34.60 
Minsk ciheeadensekasaene 1,833 9,424 351,044 37-34 
LE, COREE CeCe Te 1,717 8,116 268,939 53-83 
ESS eee reece. 1,298 5.540 206,671 51.99 
Re nadrneatieks soa 00.85 1,305 4,555 265,914 38.79 
1894 (6 months)........ 896 59154 482,066 60.51 


“It will be observed that after 1886 strikes, taking the number 
of establishments involved, decreased in prevalence until 1890, 
when there was a sudden increase to almost the extent of 1886 
over 1885, and another decline followed by the widespread dis- 
turbances of 1894 which culminated, as in 1886, in the Chicago 
railway riots. The two years of 1886 and 1894 stand out above 
all the others, both in the number of establishments involved and 
the number of workmen thrown out of employment; but the 
causes were different. The former year witnessed a revival of 
business activity from the depression of 1884 and the strikes were 
generally for increase in wages. In 1894, however, we had very 
hard times and strikes against wage reductions. 

“But the most instructive and significant figures of the table 
are those exhibiting the proportion of establishments involved in 
which the strikes failed altogether. There is a gain on the whole 
in the percentage of failures which is too marked toescape notice. 
During the earlier part of the period represented, about two thirds 
of the strikes as respects establishments involved wholly or par- 
tially succeeded. But more recently the proportion has declined, 
until in the last four years the failures have exceeded on the 
average the whole and partial successes. As a weapon against 
capital, therefore, the strike is losing its force. Labor has been 
unable to keep pace with capital in forming powerful combina- 
tions. United labor, it is demonstrated, can not equal in power 
united capital, and labor seems to be realizing the fact. Evi- 
dences are not wanting that labor is beginning to lay more stress 
upon political action than upon mere unionism.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION, 
THE shades of night were falling fast, 
As toward Canton town there passed 
An hundred million men or more, 


And each one’s flag this legend bore: 
“7 aid i.” 


McKinley woke one autumn morn; 
No more his eyes outstretched upon 
A landscape spreading, smiling, tair, 
But this inscription everywhere : 
“F dia it. 
And as the army met his eye, 
There rose aloft this swelling cry, 
In tenor, bass, and treble notes, 
From myriad lungs and myriad throats: 
“TI did it.” 
And as the statesman shudd’ring fled, 
There came this thought into his head, 
That were each blade of grass that grew 
A job entailing lots of glue, 
They’d not suffice to satisfy 
The joiners in that mighty cry: 
“1 a7. it.” 
—The Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE RISE OF ALMA-TADEMA. 


AURENCE TADEMA developed early in life not only 
marked artistic talent, but a considerable degree of worldly 
shrewdness as well. When his works began to appear in public 
exhibitions and he found them cataloged well down among the 
T’s, he promptly resorted to a device worthy of a Yankee, and by 
coupling Alma to his name with a hyphen placed himself among 
the A’s, where even the most superficial reader of catalogs would 
be sure to find him. 

Dronrijp, in Friesland, was the artist’s birthplace (1836) and 
the career chosen for him by his mother—his father dying wien 
Laurence was but four—was the law. He longed from the first 
to study art, but the family were poor and the mother prudently 
refused to take chances on his possible genius. At the age of 
fifteen, while attending school at Leuwarden, be drew a portrait 
of his sister and sent it to one of the Dutch galleries, where it 
was received and hung. His love of art and his sense of duty to 
his mother gave rise to such a fierce conflict in his heart that his 
health gave way, and the doctors pronounced his days numbered. 
Then the mother, to cheer the dying boy, gave her consent to an 
artistic career. The joy thus awakened foiled the grim Reaper, 
and, not long thereafter, the lad was a student in the Art Acad- 
emy of Antwerp. This was in 1852. Of all his works at the 
Academy, but one, “The Oracle,” was allowed by the artist to 
escape destruction, all the others being deliberately burned by 
him. In the studio of Leys, the great Belgian painter, a few 
years later, he achieved his first success with “The Education of 
the Children of Clovis,” which the King of Brussels purchased for 
his palace, for the sum of £64. His love of antiquity was devel- 
oped even before this, and Egypt especially, as “the portal to the 
road which leads through antiquity” (his own words), became a 
subject of his study. In 1862 he gained the gold medal at'the 
Antwerp Academy. The following year he went to Italy, having 
first developed his bent and resolved upon his lineof work. Then 
ensued the following interesting event, as told in The Magazine 
of Art: 


“Now, at that time Mr. Gambart was the great picture-dealer 
of the day (2 principe Gaméariti, as he is still sometimes called 
in Nice), and he ruled the picture-market in Western Europe, 
beneficently, no doubt, and, not less certainly, with the utmost 
advantage to himself. When the report circulated in any town 
which it was his custom to visit on his professional rounds that 
‘Gambart is coming!’ plots were forthwith formed by the rising 
young paiaters of the community to lure him into their studios to 
view their works; and bitter was the disappointment when the 
great man departed straightway after visiting the one or two 
artists of repute whom he had come to see, and ignored the 
blandishments that were laid out to ensnare him. 

“Young Alma-Tadema, who now had a studio of his own, had 
tasted of the disappointment too; but, through a kindly subter- 
fuge of Leys, who purposely misdirected Gambart’s cab-driver to 
his pupil’s studio instead of to another’s, he received the yearned- 
for visitor. When Gambart discovered where he had been depos- 
ited, and saw the jolly, smiling young artist at the door, he could 
not find it in his heart to drive away; so he entered. 

“*Do you mean to say,’ he demanded bruskly, ‘that you 
painted that picture?’ And he pointed, with obvious surprise, to 
the ‘Coming Out of Church,’ which stood upon the easel. Mr. 
Tadema bowed assent. 

“Well, then,’ he added, after a few words as to price, ‘let me 
— twenty-four of the sort, at progressive prices for each half- 

ozen.’ 

“Here was a stroke of unheard-of luck! And, to make matters 
better, Gambart agreed, after much pleading, that the painter 
might go back to antiquity instead of to the Middle Ages. Thus 
itcame about that some of the artist’s most famous works were 
included among the pictures which had been ordered, like gloves, 
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at so much per dozen. There was the ‘Three Thousand Years 
Ago;’ then came ‘The Egyptian Chess-Players,’ with its fund of 
quiet humor; then ‘The Pyrrhic Dance,’ a fine work, in which the 
attitudes of the chief actors were suggested by the figures on an 
antique vase. It created an extraordinary sensation when it was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy... . 

“*Phidias in the Parthenon’ and ‘Claudius’ —the latter so 
splendidly etched by Rajon—are two more of the pictures painted 
for Mr. Gambart; and when, after four years of diligent work 
(that is to say, in 1869), they were all completed, the dealer 
called again. ‘I want you to paint me twenty-four more,’ he 
said, naming prices, on the same progressive principle, but ata 
much higher rate. The artist agreed, and the first picture deliv- 
ered was the celebrated ‘Vintage Festival.’ But, as this was so 
much more important than any that had gone before, the dealer 
insisted on paying for it at once at the highest rate. He wasa 
liberal, straightforward man; and the artist tells with generous 
pleasure how, when at last the second consignment of pictures 
was finished, Mr. Gambart gave a dinner to the artist-colony of 
Brusseis, Mr. Tadema found himself the honored guest, and, in 
front of his cover, a silver jug bearing a flattering inscription, 
while his napkin concealed a substantial check, all over and 
above the bargain.” 


The artist’s wife, a French lady, died this same year (1869), 
and he went to England, took out letters of denizenation, and has 
since become a Royal Academician, being a few weeks ago prom- 
inently mentioned as the possible president of the Academy to 
succeed Milla’s. He was married again in 1871 to Miss Laura 
Theresa Epps, herself then and now a very clever painter, and 
their home, in St. Johns Wood, on the outskirts of London, is a 
favorite resort of artists, and—to quote from a description in 
McClure’s for November—”is more like an enchanted palace 
than a London house.” 


LOCKE RICHARDSON’S SHAKESPEARIAN 
DISCOVERY. 


HE successful Shakespearian reader, Locke Richardson, 
thinks he has discovered what Falstaff talked of on his 
death-bed, when, according to Mistress Quickly, “’A babbled of 
green fields.” Moreover, W. J. Rolfe and Horace Howard 
Furness agree with Mr. Richardson as to his discovery, which, 
the latter says, “if I had lit on, I should be as proud as forty 
peacocks.” Ina letter on the subject, in Zhe Critic (November 
28), Mr. Richardson argues, to begin with, that it is established 
beyond question that Falstaff’s youth was passed in a religious 
atmosphere, probably austerely religious, in which the Scriptures 
and the catechism were drilled into his unwilling mind. Despite 
the reaction of his later years, Sir John betrays, unconsciously, a 
shuddering anxiety as to the hereafter, and banter on that sub- 
ject is the only kind to which he fails torespond. Mr. Richardson 
then states the case as follows: < 


“Starting with the premises outlined above, no prediction can 
be more safe and natural than that Falstaff, when he comes to 
die, of all men in or out of books, will follow the custom—hon- 
ored from time immemorial by ‘miserable sinners,’ on finding 
themselves face to face with their last enemy—of either repeating 
or of hearing repeated some favorite passage of Scripture. With 
this conviction, like an astronomer who eagerly scans the heavens 
for a star whose existence is necessary to account for apparent 
vagaries in a visible system, I read and re-read Mistress Quickly’s 
quaint, pathetic description of Falstaff’s death, in search of a hint 
that would answer my expectation. 

“When, at last, I bethought me of the twenty-third Psalm, and 
of the countless death-beds comforted by its sweet, uplifting elo- 
quence, it flashed upon me that in the phrase, ‘and ’a babbled of 
green fields,’ lurked the very fulfilment of my conviction, that the 
dear old sinner, who never ‘had strength to repent,’ was now, in 
his mortal extremity, mustering his waning powers in an effort 
‘to die a fair death’ by repeating, in broken and half-audible 
accents, verses learned in childhood: 

“*The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
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to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. Yea, tho I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.’ 

“Here at last we discover the true explanation of Mistress 
Quickly’s words. In her ‘green fields’ we recognize the ‘green 
pastures’ of David, and with the recognition comes a strain of 
pathos in Falstaff’s dying hour which no hand but Shakespeare's 
could have infused. Moreover, may we not here detect another 
Shakespearian touch, in thus making Mistress Quickly misunder- 
stand and misquote Falstaff’s words? Even at the last moment 
there is an intimation of the social difference in rank and intelli- 
gence between Sir John and the low-born hostess of a tavern. 

“If my interpretation be accepted, many an emendation is 
brushed aside. The last Cambridge edition records the following 
substitutes which have been proposed for ‘’a babbled of green 
fields :'—‘ upon a table of green fells ;’ ‘onatable of green frieze ;’ 
‘as stubble on shorn fields;’ ‘on a table of greasy fell ;’ ‘and the 
bill of a green finch.’” 


GEORGE SAND AND ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


HE great Musset-Sand controversy is again revived. The 
place of honor in La Revue de Paris for November is filled 
with eighteen hitherto unpublished letters from George Sand to 
Alfred de Musset, and four short poems from the poet to the 
novelist, the poems being communicated by Mme. Lardin de 
Musset, as extracts from his letters to his mistress. The poems, 
we are told, do not figure in de Musset’s works, but they have all 
appeared recently in French newspapers and magazines. They 
breathe a genuine passion, tender and ardent to a degree; and 
they are instinct with an exquisite verbal music. 

George Sand’s letters were bequeathed by her to M. Emile 
Aucante, and she expressly charged him to publish them, in 
whole or in part, after her death. M. Aucante considers that the 
psychological moment has arrived, and accordingly prints them 
with George Sand’s letter to himself. 

In one sense this last is the most important of all. We trans- 
late : 


“ Von cher Emile: You have seen all the letters which Alfred 
de Musset wrote to me, and all those which he has received from 
me. You know that 
this correspondence 
is the best refutation 
of those calumnies 
of which I have been 
the victim. Among 
them all there is one 
which wounds me 
most deeply; one 
which I will reduce 
to naught: the ac- 
cusation of /éterary 
Jealousy! ... All 
this is odious and 
absurd, and so for- 
eign to my charac- 
ter, so contrary to 
my instincts, that I 
see no necessity to 
justify myself dur- 
ing my lifetime. It 
appears to me that 
the majority of my 
contemporaries will 
stand up for me and 
say that it is futile, 
that the work of my 
life is an answer to 
the spite of some people, and that I have nothing to justify be- 
fore the public conscience. My contemporaries know that if on 
Ais account I have been misjudged, on my account he also has 
been accused and perforce condemned. I have therefore de- 
cided, for 4zs sake as well as for my own, not to relate our his- 
tory, but to present, under the guise of fiction, a true situation, 


*““GEORGE SAND.” 
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in which others also have found themselves, and which is easier 
to expound with logic, with downrightness, and, above all, with 
equity. 

“This picture of a moral struggle is‘ #//e e¢ Luz,’ a story 
whose subject has no foundation in fact, but whose essence is 
profoundly true, and carries with it a moral for every one; the 
history of certain con- 
ditions of the soul in 
the century in which I 
have lived. 

“But the apprecia- 
tion of all this will 
probably become con- 
fused for those who 
shall survive us. 
When our present 
shall become their 
past, it will go forth 
as a legend; and the 
legend, which is noth- 
ing but a muddle of di- 
verse versions, will be 
taken for the actual 
fact, tho in it next to 
nothing of truthis left. 
This is why I consider 
that, in the interest of 
veracity, the corres 
pondence I confide to 
you should some day 
be published.” 





ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


This letter in itself (we quote only a portion) is a remarkable 
contribution to as knotty and violent a discussion as exists in 
modern literary history. But what light do the letters to Musset 
throw upon the old scandal?—the questions, Did she treat him 
badly? Was she, in a literary sense, jealous? 

Well, it depends upon how you take them. They are in them- 
selves full of interest; vivid, passionate, picturesque, self-reveal- 
ing. She touches off descriptions of the people about her with 
the skill and piquancy of the literary artist she was; she pours 
out affectionate pleadings and violent denunciations with equal 
freedom and force; she begs him to get for her books and music, 
cigarette-papers and—patchouli! Withal they are convincing 
evidence of an extraordinary combination in her of erotic passion 
and—yes—motherly affection. But there is no sign whatever of 
the literary jealousy she was charged with and so indignantly 
denies. Consequently from her point of view they prove hei 
case. From a purely judicial standpoint, however, they prove 
very little, for they represent only one side; and it is open to 
remark that they are evidently a selection, have several passages 
excised or obliterated (in one case four whole pages are missing) 
and are not free from a rather obvious posturing. 

They fill forty-eight pages of the Revue, and must be read as 
awhole. We can give of them only a fewcharacteristic extracts : 


“ee 


. . « Ishall not be tranquil to-night—and yet how tranquil! 
So long a journey and thou so weak still! My God! My God! 
I shall pray to God from morn till night ; I hope He will hear me. 
. Poor darling, how will you get through this night? I hope 
the fatigue will make yowsleep. Be wise and prudent and good 
as you promised me. Write me from every town you sleep at. 
. . . Adieu, adieu, my angel. God protect you and bring you 
back here, some day, where 1am. Whatever happens I shall see 
you in the empty places, and with what joy! How well we love 
each other! do we not, do we not, my little brother, my child: 
Ah! who will take care of you, and whom will I take care of 
Who will need me and who is it I shall wish to take care o! 
henceforth? How shall I live through the good and the evil you 
have done tome? Force yourself to forget the sufferings I have 
caused you, and remember nothing but the happy days !—the last 
above all, which left mea balm in the heart and eased the wound. 
Farewell, my little bird. Always love thy poor old George. - -’ 


This is from the second letter, dated March 30, 1834, and there 
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is plenty of the same sort. She receives a letter from him and 
bursts forth thus: 


“Oh! that I could thank you for it, my child! How good it is, 
and what good it has done me! Is it really true that you are not 
ill, that you are strong, that you do not suffer? I always dread 
that, out of affection, you exaggerate this good health to me. 
Oh! that God would give it you, and keep you in it, my little 
one! It is as necessary to my life, henceforth, as thy friendship. 
Without the one and without the other I can not hope for a single 
happy hour for myself. Do not believe, do not believe, Alfred, 
that I can ever be happy with the thought of having lost your 
heart. Whether I have been your mistress or your mother mat- 
ters little; whether I have inspired you with love or friendship ; 
whether I have been happy or unhappy with you, all this changes 
nothing now in my soul. I know that I love you, and that is all. 
. . . [Three lines are here suppressed.] To watch over you, to 
guard you from every ill, from every annoyance, to surround you 
with pleasure and diversion—this is the longing I feel since I have 
lost you, and the regret. Why has this task—so sweet, and which 
I would have performed with such delight—why has it grown 
gradually so bitter, and at last utterly impossible? What fatality 
has turned to poison the remedies I offered you? Why am I, 
who would have given every drop of blood to secure you one 
night of sleep and calm, why am I become to you a torment, a 
scourge, a ghost? When these frightful memories assail me (and 
when do they leave me in peace?) I almost go mad. I cover my 
pillow with tears, I hear your voice calling me in the stillness of 
the night. Who shall call me now? Who will want my watch- 
ings? For whom shall I use the strength I have gathered for 
you, who now turn against me? Oh! my child! my child! how 
I want your tenderness and your forgiveness! Speak not of 
mine, never tell me that I have wronged you; doI not know it? 
I mind me of nothing, save that we have been most unhappy and 
that we are parted; but I know, I feel, that we shall love each 
other with heart and mind forever, that we shall strive by a holy 
affection mutually to cure ourselves of the ill we have suffered 
the one for the other. Alas, no! It was not our fault; we must 
follow our destiny, and our characters—more eager, more violent, 
than those of others—prevent us from accepting the life of ordi- 
nary lovers. But we were born to know and to love each other, 
that you may be sure. . . . You are right, our embracing was an 
incest; but we did not know it; we threw ourselves innocently 
and sincerely into each other’s bosoms. Well, have we a single 
memory of those claspings which is not chaste and holy? You 
charged me, in a day of fever and delirium, with never having 
asked you for the pleasures of love. I cried at the time, and now 
I am glad there was some truth in the reproach. I am glad that 
those pleasurs have been more austere, more gentle, than those 
you will find elsewhere. At all events you will not be reminded 
of mein the arms of other women. But, when you are lonely, 
when you have need of prayers and tears, you will think of your 
George, of your faithful comrade, of your nurse, of your friend, 
of something better than all; for the sentiment that unites us is 
incomparable with any other. The world will never understand 
it. Somuch the better; we will love each other, and laugh at the 
world, 

“ Apropos of that, I have written you a long letter on my Alpine 
journey, which I intend to publish in the Revue, if you do not 


object.” 

Thus does she sentimentalize and upbraid, raving, gushing, 
stabbing, coquetting, and then dropping incontinently into the 
bathos of common affairs in a way that makes one wonder again 
if some at least of the passion was not simulated. In the pe- 
nultimate letter she writes : 


“No, no, this is enough! Unhappy wretch, I loved thee as 
Myson, ‘tisa mother’s love; I bleed again. I pity you, I for- 
sive you all; but we must part... . Sainte-Beuve is right. 
Your conduct is deplorable, incredible. My God, to what a life 
must I leave you !—drunkenness, wine, women, again and always !” 


Which gives an unflattering, but, ‘tis to be feared, a true, 
glimpse of the great Bohemian. 


Pgs CHARLES WELSH has come to New York from London to assist in 
li * Management of Zhe Art Amateur. He is reputed to be “the best 
‘ving authority on juvenile literature.” 
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HOWELLS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HOLMES. 


ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS has rarely written so charm- 
ingly as in his article in Harfer’s Monthly on Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. There is a tenderness of touch, a fine discrim- 
ination in phrase, a loving analysis of character, such as few 
writers of our day are capable of exhibiting. What, for instance, 
could be better than this description of Holmes in his old age—if 
he ever were really old,-- when a certain vagueness was upon him 
which it required buta few words and a moment of time to dispel. 
“He made me think,” says Mr. Howells, “of a bed of embers on 
which the ashes have thinly gathered, and which, when these are 
breathed away, sparkles and tinkles keenly up with all the fresh- 
ness of a newly kindled fire.” Several illustrations are given us 
of Holmes’s fondness for Boston. “If you don’t know where 
Washington Street is,” said he once with a laugh to a stranger, 
“you don’t know anything.” In speaking of Venice, and formu- 
lating a theory that the higher civilization is, the finer the appor- 
tionment of demands and supplies becomes, he said in true “ auto- 
crat” style, that “the ideal was a civilization in which you could 
buy two cents’ worth of beef, and a divergence from this standard 
was toward barbarism.” His delightful consciousness of his own 
alertness was exhibited by his frank reply to a remark made by 
Henry James (father of the novelist): “Holmes,” said Mr. 
James, “‘ you are intellectually the most alive man I ever knew.” 
“Tam, I am,” was the response; “from the crown of my head to 
the sole of my foot I'm alive, I’m alive!” Holmes did not like 
“anything that tasted or smelt of Bohemianism in the personnel 
of literature,” and at eighty-five he remembered the offense he 
had found when, on a visit to New York, a brother poet had asked 
him to lunch in a basement restaurant. 
Of his attitude toward religion Mr. Howells has this to say: 


“His attitude was strictly scientific; he denied nothing, but he 
expected the supernatural to be at least as convincing as the nat- 
ural. There was a time in his history when the popular igno- 
rance classed him with those who were once rudely called infidels; 
but the world has since gone so fast and so far that the mind he 
was of concerning religious belief would now be thought religious 
by a good half of the religious world. It is true that he had and 
always kept a grudge against the ancestral Calvinism which 
afflicted his youth; and he was through all rises and lapses of 
opinion essentially Unitarian; but of the honest belief of any 


one I am sure he never felt or spoke otherwise than most toler- ¢ 


antly, most tenderly. As often as he spoke of religion, and his 
talk tended to it very often, I never heard an irreligious word 
from him, far less a scoff or sneer at religion; and I am certain 
that this was not merely because he would have thought it bad 
taste, tho undoubtedly he would have thought it bad taste; I 
think it annoyed, it hurt him, to be counted among the icono- 
clasts, and he would have been profoundly grieved if he could 
have known how widely this false notion of him once prevailed. 
It can do no harm at this late day to impart from the secrets of 
the publishing-house the fact that a supposed infidelity in the 
tone of his story,‘The Guardian Angel,’ cost The Af/antic 
Monthly many subscribers. Now, the tone of that story would 
not be thought even mildly agnostic, I fancy; and long before 
his death the author had outlived the error concerning him.” 


Again Mr. Howells tells us: 


“In the last talk I had with him he appeared to have no grudge. 


left, except for the puritanic orthodoxy in which he had been bred 
asachild. ‘This he was not able to forgive, tho its tradition was 
interwoven with what was tenderest and dearest in his recollec- 
tions of childhood.” 

Another publishing-house secret revealed to us is the fact that 
the series of papers written at sixty, entitled “The Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table,” “must be confessed as near a failure as Dr. 
Holmes could come,”—not because the poet did not have a thou- 
sand new things to say, or did not say them with the gust and 
freshness of immortal youth, but because, as Mr. Howells thinks, 
“it was not well to disturb a form associated in the public mind 
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with an achievement which had become classic.” Holmes him- 
self had misgivings at the start, and was over-persuaded by Mr. 
Howells and Osgood, the publisher. 

The poet took a pride in keeping up with the times, and exhib- 
ited his revolving book-case and his fountain-pen with the zest of 
achild. Here is another extract from Mr. Howells’s paper : 


“As I have noted, he was interested in himself only on the un1- 
versal side; and he liked to find his peculiarity in you better than 
to keep it his own; he suffered a visible disappointment if he 
could not make you think or say you were so and sotoo. The 
querulous note was not in his most cheerful register; he would 
not dwell upon a specialized grief; tho sometimes I have known 
him touch very lightly and currently upon a slight annoyance, or 
disrelish for this or that. As he grew older, he must have had, 
of course, an old man’s disposition tospeak of hisinfirmities; but 
it was fine to see him catch himself up in this, when he became 
conscious of it, and stop short with an abrupt turn to something 
else. With a real interest, which he gave humorous excess, he 
would celebrate some little ingenious thing that had fallen in his 
way, and I have heard him expatiate with childlike delight upon 
the merits of a new razor he had got; asort of mower, which he 
could sweep recklessly over cheek and chin without the least dan- 
ger of cutting himself. The last time I saw him he asked me if 
he had ever shown me that miraculous razor; and I doubt if he 
quite liked my saying I had seen one of the same kind.” 


Here is another incident that occurred during a meeting of 
Holmes, about one year before his death, with Howells and other 
friends : 


“TI spoke among other things [says Howells] of some humble 
ruins on the road to Gloucester, which gave the wayside a very 
aged look; the tumbled foundation-stones of poor bits of houses, 
and ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘the cellar and the well?’ He added, to the 
company generally, ‘Do you know what I think are the two lines 
of mine that go as deep as any others, in a certain direction?’ 
and he began to repeat stragglingly certain verses from one of 
his earlier poems, until he came to the closing couplet. But I 
will give them in full, because in going to look them up I have 
found them so lovely, and’because I can hear his voice again in 
every fondly accented syllable: 


* Who sees, unmoved, a ruin at his feet, 
The lowliest home where human hearts have beat? 
The hearth stone, shaded with the bistre stain, 
A century’s showery torrents wash in vain ; 
Its starving orchard where the thistle blows, 
And mossy trunks still mark the broken rows; 
Its chimney-loving poplar, oftenest seen 
Next an old roof, or where a roof has been; 
Its knot-grass, plantain,—all the social weeds, 
Man’s mute companions following where he leads; 
Its dwarfed pale flowers, that show their straggling heads 
Sown by the wind from grass-choked garden-beds ; 
Its woodbine creeping where it used to climb; 
Its roses breathing of the olden time; 
All the poor shows the curious idler sees, 
As life’s thin shadows waste by slow degrees, 
Till naught remains, the saddening tale to tell, 
Save last life’s wrecks—the cellar and the well!” 


“The poet’s chanting voice rose with a triumphant swell in 
the climax, and ‘There,’ he said, ‘isn’t itso? The cellar and the 
well—they can’t be thrown down or burnt up; they are the human 
monuments that last longest, and defy decay.’ He rejoiced 
openly in the sympathy that recognized with him the divination 
of a most pathetic, most signal fact, and he repeated the last 
couplet again at our entreaty, glad to be entreated for it.” 





Poet-Laureate of France.—7Zke Daily Tatler (which 
tattles no more, dying, according to its editorial valedictory, be- 
cause it was too successful!) started a series of articles on “Our 
Contemporaries,” the fourth article of which, on Stéphane Mal- 
larmé, began as follows: 


“If there must be a laureate, the method of election by the 
guild seems to have advantages over the method of selection by 
the Prime Minister. When Hugo died, a vote was taken among 
the poets of Paris, and Leconte de Lisle was informally chosen 
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prince des poétes by his fellows. Afterward the same compli- 
ment was conferred, by an overwhelming majority, upon Ver- 
laine. On the death of Verlaine, the idea gave signs of becoming 
a custom, and the vote was taken almost as a matter of course, 
altho there was no such unanimity of feeling as in the first two 
cases. The election feli upon Stéphane Mallarmé, by a small 
majority, the remainder of the vote being scattered among a 
score of candidates.” 





POETRY OF THE YEAR. 


BRIEF, but skilful and valuable, summary of the “best 

books” produced during the year 1896 in the various depart- 

ments of literature, is given by 7he /ndependent. Below is its 
résumé of the poetry of the year in English-speaking countries : 


“During the past twelve months there has been no apparition 
of great moment to the loversof poetry. Poets of high rank have 
died recently, William Morris in England, Paul Verlaine in 
France, and Robert Louis Stevenson in far Samoa; but no new 
great singer has arrived. Still the year has not been without 
honorable record in the book of the Muses. Mr. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne’s ‘Story of Balen’ is a poem worthy of a place 
beside the best masterpieces of English narrative verse. In his 
‘The Purple East’ Mr. William Watson's fine artistic feeling and 
robust human sympathy are clothed upon with a style both strong 
and beautiful. Poetic indignation has been seldom better ex- 
pressed upon the spur of occasion. Mr. Alfred Austin’s ‘Eng- 
land’s Darling’ is a dignified and, in many of its parts, an admira- 
bly excellent poem, quite above the average of laureate productions 
before Tennyson’s time. ‘Poems and Ballads,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and ‘The King’s Last Vigil,’ by Lady Lindsay, stand 
as wide apart as the poles; but the student of English contempo- 
rary poetry will feel how both books mark distinctly the change 
in our civilization since the days of Burns, Shelley, and Keats. 
Paul Verlaine, the squalid French genius who died recently, did 
not write what may be easily turned into English, but Gertrude 
Hall’s ‘Poems by Paul Verlaine’ contains some clever transla- 
tions, and Mary J. Safford’s renderings from the twenty-sixth 
edition of ‘Poems,’ by Johanna Ambrosius, give at least a strong 
adumbration of the singular power possessed by the German 
peasant woman whose verses have made a stir in the literary 
world. 

“In our own country poetry has languished. Doubtless the 
stress of politics may be charged with driving our Muses into 
temporary retirement. It seems doubtful, however, whether the 
Muses themselves stand at present for any very important ele- 
ment of our national life. We cannot make money out of poetry, 
and therefore we donotcare forpoetry. ‘Ballads of Blue Water,’ 
by James Jeffrey Roche; ‘Songs of the Soul,’ by Joaquin Miller; 
‘Judith and Holofernes,’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘Stops of 
Various Quills,’ by W. D. Howells; ‘Skenandoa,’ by Clinton 
Scollard; ‘Behind the Arras,’ by Bliss Carmen, and *Dumb in 
June,’ by Richard Burton, are among the most notable of recent 
American books of poetry. ‘A Doric Reed,’ by Zittella Cocke, 
is a tiny volume, crude in its art, yet touched with the true energy 
of natural song. ‘The New Word, and Other Poems,’ by Louis 
James Block, contains some admirable work, and Mr. Madison 
Cawein’s ‘White Snake, and Other Poems’ is a book of transla- 
tions from the German, in which great cleverness and a rich 
vocabulary are shown to advantage. ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ by 
Lyman Whitney Allen, took the $1,000 prize offered by a New 
York newspaper. In book form it appeared revised. ‘Lyrics of 
Earth,’ by Archibald Lampman, the young Canadian poet, may 
be mentioned as strongly marked with the latest traits of the 
modern lyric muse, and ‘Rhymes of Our Planet,’ by Will Carle- 
ton, must not be overlooked simply on account of their lack of 
poetry; nor can we close this rapid sketch without a notice of 
Miss E. Pauline Johnson's ‘The White Wampum,’ a volume of 
poems by a Canadian woman with Indian blood in her veins. 
While we can not say that Miss Johnson’s verse is particularly 
excellent, we find it in some way vaguely fascinating, as if im- 
bued with a genius hindered and rudimentary. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stoddard’s ‘Poems’ is one of the distinguished books of the year. 
Her poetry has thought in it, and her style is strong, and marked 
by an individuality at once picturesque and attractive. ‘The 
Road to Castaly,’ by Alice Browne, is a collection of highly artis- 
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tic studies in verse scarcely touched with the fire of original in- 
spiration.” 

Kipling’s “Seven Seas,’ we note, is not mentionedabove. The 
omission is doubtless due to the fact that its publication occurred 
after the writing of the summary. 





WHAT DO OUR CHILDREN READ? 


N attempt is made to answer this question in 7he Library 

Journal (New York, October) by Arthur E. Bostwick, not 

from theoretical considerations but from actual observation and 

record at the New York Free Circulating Library, of which he is 
the librarian. Says Mr. Bostwick : 


“The division of the circulation of a library into two portions— 
books read by adults and those read by children—has been tried 
before, but, I believe, never in New York city, and never under 
circumstances that give an opportunity of direct comparison be- 
tween results at different libraries. The New York Free Circu- 
lating Library, with its separate branches in different localities, 
each forming, for the purposes of such an experiment as this, a 
distinct library having its separate class of patrons, seemed an 
ideal place to carry out such a plan, the object being to collect 
the maximum of statistical information with the minimum of 
trouble. Accordingly, during the month of April last the ex- 
periment was tried at each of the branches of the New York Free 
Circulating Library (then numbering six), and the results are 
presented and discussed herewith.” 


After explaining exactly how the record was taken, and laying 
before the reader the tabular statements of results, the author 
proceeds to discuss those results, which are such as to give satis- 
faction to all who wish to see the children become acquainted 
with good books. He says: 


“Noting first the points that are as we should expect them to 
be, we find that the children take out a larger percentage of 
books than the adults in juvenile fiction, and the adults more 
than the children in adult fiction, peetry, literature, periodical 
literature, philosophy and religion, and science. The unexpected 
happens, however, in history, biography, and travel, in each of 
which departments the children are ahead. That this is nota 
chance showing is proved by the fact that the same is true in each 
of the six branches, taken by itself, with [one] exception. .. . 
In each of the three departments mentioned, also, the total num- 
ber of volumes drawn by children is greater than those drawn by 
adults, altho the number of adults using the library during the 
month was considerably the larger. This preponderance of chil- 
dren in these three departments is due largely, I believe, to the 
increased recent production of books designed specially for chil- 
dren's reading in biography, history, and travel, combined with 
the taste that children have for these subjects when properly pre- 
sented. That this second condition is an important one is shown 
by the fact that there is no such excess of the children’s use in 
literature, altho the examples of good literature specially edited 
and prepared for children’s reading probably exceed the works of 
history, biography, and travel designed for them. On the other 
hand, if there were no books in these three classes specially 
adapted to children, it is almost certain that their percentages 
would fall below the adults. Thus the figures here presented 
— powerfully in favor of simplifying certain subjects for chil- 
dren. 

“It will be noticed that the percentages are almost always in 
favor of adults in each branch library where they are so for the 
Whole library... . With the exception of two branches, the 
adults drew more books than the children in every branch. 

“A small percentage of juvenile fiction was drawn by adults, 
and a somewhat larger percentage of adult fiction by children. 

- Many books classed as adult fiction . . . are read by per- 
Sons classified by us as children, and adults read children’s books 
to some extent, also, as in the case of Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book,’ 


for instance. Some anomalies can be explained by local condi- 
tions,” 


Altogether, the children—in which class, the author explains, 
he includes all boys and girls of school age—come out with flying 
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colors, and those who speak slightingly of “children’s books,” 
implying that they are or should be adapted to a lower order of 
intellect than those intended for adults, are distinctly on the 
wrong track. 





Severe Criticism for Young Authors, — While 
Charles Dudley Warner is earnestly pleading for greater severi- 
ties of criticism, W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., the English edi- 
tor who first discovered Barrie and Maclaren, and who now edits 
the English edition of 7ke Bookman, has been urging upon 
Americans the desirability of more considerate treatment for 
young authors. In a speech last month before the Aldine Club 
of New York (reported in Zhe Bookman for December), Dr. 
Nicoll said : 


“I do not believe in slating new authors. It appears that a 
fine of sixty pounds for the heinouscrime of producing a bad book 
is a sufficient punishment, and as a rule it is mercilessly exacted. 
I abhor the insolence of those critics who ordered poor Keats 
‘back to the gallipots.” You may say that everything finds its 
level; that good work is sure sooner or later to be recognized, and 
that writers with genuine stuff in them will not be discouraged 
by attacks. I do know that genius is a very rare and delicate 
product. I happened to discover recently that one of the great 
world writers of fiction published anonymously a three-volume 
novel before his literary career, as it is known to the public, 
began. The novel, as will be seen when I publish it, as I may, 
is fit to rank with his other works, but it received no recognition 
atthe time. If this hint had been taken—and it very nearly was 
taken—the whole world would have been measurably the poorer; 
and I am convinced that many writers who have it in them to do 
great things are discouraged by the coldness with which their 
beginning is received, and go no further. Besides, while a work 
of poetry may not receive recognition in the author’s lifetime and 
yet be quickly received afterward—Shelley, I believe, never re- 
ceived sixpence for his literary work, and is now recognized as 
the greatest poet of the century—I know very few instances 
where a novel, neglected at first, has ultimately made its way. 
There are a few, but they may almost be counted on the fingers.” 





NOTES. 


CHICAGO now has a real Chinese paper, 7he Chinese News, published by 
Wong Chin Foo, who, according to 7he Fourth Estate, ‘is the most noted 
Chinaman in the country when it comes to fame as a writer, author, and 
generally progressive celestial.’’ 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED men in the West are pushing the traveling-library 
plan. The library goes to a place for six months, then travels on, another 
one perhaps coming to take its place. Senator Shoup, of Wisconsin, is said 
to have started twenty-five in Dunn county of that State. 


GERMANY has been renowned as a land of music that was both good and 
cheap. But the opera managers are catching the commercial spirit and 
putting up prices. This is so at least of Hamburg, where opera seats 
which used to cost 75 cents now cost $1.50 and sometimes $2.00 and $3.00. 
Concert tickets cost $1.00. An attempt is also being made to enforce the 
wearing of evening dress at the operas, in the parquet. 


IN an interesting sort of hop, skip, and jump interview with Barrie in 
The Book-Buyer, he says, among other things: “I am much interested 
just now in a young Scotchman who calls himself Benjamin Swift. He 
has writtea a book called ‘ Nancy Noon,’ which is bound to make a name 
for him. It’s a great deal to say, but I really believe that in a few years he 
will be one of the best-known novelists in England.”’ 


‘““I FOUND myself seated one evening,” so said the late Sir John Millais, 
once upon a time, according to the London Chronicle, “at a rather grand 
dinner next to a very pretty, gushing girl to whom I had not been intro- 
duced. She fired into conversation directly she had finished her soup, ana 
as it was May, began with the inevitable question, ‘ I suppose you've been 
to the Academy?’ Ireplied that I had. ‘And did you notice the Millais*? 
Didn't you think they were awful daubs? I can’t imagine how such 
things ever get hung! She was going on gayly in the same strain, 
while I sat silent, when suddenly the amused smiles of those round her, and 
the significant hush, brought her to a sudden stop. She colored rather 
painfully, and whispered to me ina frightened voice, ‘For Heaven's sake, 
what have I done? Have I said anything dreadful? Do tell me.’ ‘Not 
now,’ I replied; ‘eat your dinner in peace, and I'll tell you by and by.’ 
She did so, rather miserably, vainly trying to extract from me at inter- 
vals what the matter was, and when dessert came I filled up her glass with 
champagne and told her to gulp it down very quickly when I counted 
three. She obeyed without protest, and I took the opportunity when she 
couldn't speak to say, * Well, / am Millazs. But let's be friends!’”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 


S we have already shown our readers in these pages, evi- 
dence is accumulating to show that mosquitoes probably, 
often if not always, serve as propagators of malaria. The re- 
searches of a British army surgeon in India, which we quoted 
several months ago, tended to show that the mosquito is itself a 
sufferer from malaria, and that it would therefore naturally intro- 
duce the parasite into its victims by inoculation. We now quote 
part of an article by an Italian physician, Dr. Amigo Bignani 
(translated in 7e Lance¢?, November 21). Dr. Bignani believes 
that the mosquito hypothesis is quite credible, and in the para- 
graphs quoted below he presents some evidence of a more gen- 
eral character than that to which we have just alluded. Says Dr. 
Bignani : 


“If one admits the inoculation hypothesis many facts which are 
difficult to explain by the theory of air-conduction would find a 
simple and satisfactory explanation, and it is easy to demonstrate 
this. First of all, the fact, which we have already discussed at 
length, that malaria is not carried by the winds would be easily 
understood, knowing as we do how closely these diptera are bound 
to the soil on which they are hatched, and how adverse they are to 
allow themselves to be carried away, hiding, when the wind blows, 
in the ground, among the grass, or under the trees. Also when 
a sea breeze blows in the afternoon the mosquitoes of the Roman 
Campagna do not show themselves, and only when the wind has 
gone down at the setting of the sun do they rise in clouds every- 
where and attack animals and men. That the evening and night 
hours are the most dangerous, on account of the facility with 
which fever is then taken, would be easily understood by any 
one who knows the habits of this nocturnal dipter. That malaria 
only rises to a moderate height would also be equally intelligible, 
because the inoculating insect always flies near the ground. A 
satisfactory explanation would also be furnished of the great 
danger of sleeping in malarial districts, a fact of which the sup- 
porters of the air-conduction theory have never been able to give 
more than an artificial explanation. Anyone who has experience 
of malarious districts well knows a number of cases in which the 
patient attributes the fever that torments him solely to having 
slept a few hours in a place where several times he had perhaps 
remained while awake without harm. Three years ago I made 
with my colleague, Dionisi, various excursions into malarious 
localities for the purpose of study, and more especially with the 
object of collecting from the inhabitants the results of their ex- 
perience—an experience which one finds with difficulty in books. 
Many precautions which they take against the fever are taken, 
one would say, to defend them from the sting of insects. They 
avoid going out at night; they are very careful not to sleep in the 
open air; they hermetically close the windows—windows with 
badly fitting shutters, which might impede the ingress of insects, 
but certainly not of air and of the germs which it might contain. 
They take great care of their mosquito curtain, making it of very 
close net, under which they sleep, thoroughly shut in, notwith- 
standing the great heat. 

“It is interesting to remember that Emin Pasha never omitted 
to take a mosquito-net with him on his African journeys, and he 
attributed to this precaution his not having had fever, the malarial 
agent in his idea being a corpuscular substance of which he sup- 
posed the close net did not permit the passage. Nicolas, in his 
book on the ‘Hygiene of Camps in Marshy Places,’ thus expresses 
himself on this question: ‘And the mosquito-net, well shut, is 
indispensable at night. Without attributing to the puncture of 
mosquitoes any relation whatever with the microbes of the fever, 
one may be certain that irritation by them produces sleeplessness 
and predisposes to the fever.’ On the estates and farms visited 
by us in the Campagna, the overseers, who are less frequently 
attacked by the fever than the workmen, protect themselves with 
great care from the bites of insects, especially during sleep. On 
the estate of Porto, near Fiumicino, where a bad type of malaria 
prevails, and which I visited several times in company with my 
colleague Dionisi in the height of summer, we obtained the great- 
est amount of information about the habits of mosquitoes, and 
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the results of the experience of the inhabitants on the way in 
which the fever is caught. The greater number think that the 
fever is taken almost always during sleep. A very brief stay 
sometimes suffices—even one night. But ordinarily, even in dis 
tricts very subject to malaria, a longer stay is necessary, so that 
the workmen who go on to the property at the beginning of July 
for the threshing commence to get ill asa rule eight or ten days 
after their arrival. On the other hand, those who go in Septem 
ber for the working of the ground often get ill more quickly— 
after only two or three days’ stay. Many have observed that in 
autumn after the rains the mosquitoes increase and likewise the 
fevers, and as the season advances they disappear together little 
by little. Thus, collecting from the inhabitants (who are really 
much better informed about malaria than some medical men) the 
results of their experience, the conviction grows upon one that if 
malaria were inoculated by mosquitoes into man all the questions 
which I have put in a preceding paragraph would receive an ade- 
quate answer. Malaria behaves itself with regard to man as if 
the malarial germs were inoculated by mosquitoes.” 


BASEBALL CURVES REPRODUCED MECHAN- 
ICALLY. 


DEVICE has been constructed by Mr. C. H. Hinton, an 

instructor in mathematics at Princeton, for giving to a 
baseball the exact motion that is imparted to it by the manipula- 
tion of a skilled pitcher. The device, which is intended, we are 
told, to be used in batting-practise, consists of a sort of gun from 
which the ball is propelled by gunpowder, the requisite manipu- 
lation being given by curved metal “fingers” attached to the in- 








THE PERFECTED GUN. 


A, Powder tube; 4, screw rod governing false breech ; C C, wind sights. 
The method of shooting this gun is to hold the stock of the rifle firmly un- 
der the right arm. This will bring the sights on a level with the eye. The 
“fingers” of this gun are concealed within the muzzle. 


side of the muzzle. We quote below adescription of Mr. Hinton’s 
“gun” from the New York Suz, November 30. After describing 
the events that led the inventor to become deeply interested in 
curve-pitching, and some of his crude early experiments, the wri- 
ter of the article goes on to tell of the evolution of the device 
that was finally adopted. He says: 


“He decided that his undertaking was perfectly feasible, and he 
decided to try for his next experiment the most natural method of 
propulsion, powder. Then he had acannon built. His idea was 
to learn how to shoot the ball out of his cannon without injuring 
the ball and at a proper speed, and then to learn how to get the 
curves. The cannon was 24 inches long, with a bore 22 inches 
long, and 2% inches in diameter at the muzzle. 

“His experiments in learning how to shoot the ball were inter- 
esting. He first had the powder play directly upon the ball, but 
this, he found, tore the ball to pieces. To obviate this he had 4 
movable breech put in, and attached to this breech was a tube 
about two feet long, extending into the cannon. At the end «f 
this was an ordinary Remington rifle, lacking a barrel, the tube 
answering for the barrel. In this rifle he placed a 38-caliber cat 
tridge loaded with powder. The gas generated by the powder 
would go through the tube and expel the ball. This method was 
finally adapted to his purpose. 

“By a long series of experiments he learned how to regulate the 
speed of the ball so that he was soon able to do straight shooting 
with greatsuccess. Then he began to work on the curves. After 
several failures he got Bradley and Aultman, the pitchers, t0 
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pitch for him. As a result of that, he determined to imitate 
nature. He made a false muzzle to slip on the muzzle of the gun 
which he could turn about at his pleasure. Then he made two 
fingers. ‘These were small iron rods seven inches long, and so 
covered with layers of rubber that at one end they had a diameter 
of one-half inch, and at the other a diameter of one inch. These 
he purposed to screw into the rim of the false muzzle of the gun, 
the small end on the inside, so that the ball would strike it imme- 
diately on its delivery from the muzzle, and would run along 
the fingers as it goes off human fingers, and get a curve without 
being deflected. A problem that faced him immediately was how 
far these fingers should be distant from eachother. He could get 
no satisfactory answer from any pitchers as to how far their 
fingers are apart when they deliver the ball, so that he had to go 
ahead and find out for himself. He put in two holes in the rim 
of the false muzzle one sixth of the circumference apart. Then, 
not liking the looks of the holes, he had four more put in for the 
sake of symmetry. He first put the fingers in two holes next to 
each other. There was no curve; the ball was simply deflected 
from its course. Then at the suggestion of Jack McMasters, 
the Princeton trainer, he skipped a hole, so that the fingers 
were one third of the circumference apart. The first trial was 
successful. ‘There was a most decided curve in the flight of the 
ball. 

“Still not satisfied, Mr. Hinton tried different shapes of fingers, 
round and flat, and finally hit on those which he now uses with 
great success. There is an iron projection four inches long, 
screwed into the rim of the false muzzle. To this projection are 
screwed two thin plates, 7 inches long, 23 inches apart. Their 
inside edge—that nearest the muzzle—is filed out so as to form 
an are of a circle the radius of which is three feet. These plates 
are three sixteenths of an inch thick, and their curved edges are 
covered with rubber, cemented to the plates. The ball, ejected 
from the muzzle, grazes these fingers. . . . By the false muzzle 
these fingers can be placed in any position. Thus, if placed on 
the left side, they give an outcurve; on the right, an incurve; on 
top, a drop, and on the bottom, a rise, theoretically, but in point 
of fact the ball from that direction has a flat trajectory 

“The gun is of the simplest description, but the results are sur- 
prising. In aspace of seventy feet Mr. Hinton gets a curve of 
fourteen inches. This curve begins about twenty feet from the 
muzzle of the cannon, and is sharp, tho not a perfect arc, with a 
decided drop at the end. By wind-sights placed on the cannon a 
person can get so expert in a short time that he can hit a small 
mark four out of six times, and send the ball over the plate five 
out of six times, and this with the clumsy experimental cannon 
now used.” 


Mr. Hinton has also made some measurements of the speed 
of a pitched baseball, by methods similar to those used for 
determining the speed of a rifle-ball, with the following re- 
sult: 


“He found it took the full .599 of a second to goa bit more 
than sixty feet, or, in other words, it went at a velocity of sixty- 
eight miles an hour. Mr. Hinton has not yet experimented with 
his own curves, but he is devising a scheme to find out the veloc- 
ity of rotation and also to determine how much more power it 
takes to throw a curved ball than a straight ball. He says that 
there is a radical difference, it being surprising to learn how much 
more power it requires to send a curved ball at the same speed as 
a straight ball.” 


Prediction of Earthquakes by Animals.—“M. Can- 
cani has collected,” says the Revue Sctentifiqgue, “a considerable 
number of instances where animals have plainly given signs of 
disquietude or fear before shocks of earthquake. It is not nec- 
essary to suppose any peculiar mode of foresight in these animals ; 
they are in all probability influenced by the very slight tremors 
that precede the heavier shocks. In all cases, as M. Cancani 
remarks, this disquietude of the animals is observed only in cases 
Where the center of disturbance is at a considerable distance, and 
he supposes that the shorter vibrations travel a very little quicker 
than the longer ones, and that at a considerable distance the dif- 
ference becomes appreciable, so that the light tremors arrive suf- 
ficiently long before the shock to affect animals before the latter 
Cccurs.”— Translated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 
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DOES THE MOON INFLUENCE VEGETATION ? 


HIS question has received attention of late from more than 
one investigator, and several have concluded that we have 
evidence of such an influence. One of the latest writers on the 
subject is M. J. M. Béguin, who contributes an article to Cosmos 
(November 14). If he is not mistaken, the growth of plants and 
trees is certainly affected by the moon, altho in his opinion it is 
not the light of our satellite that produces the effect, but her 
attraction, or some form of energy dependent on that attraction. 
Says M. Béguin: 


“If the moon has an effect on the earth’s vegetation, it exer- 
cises it by means of the solar light that it reflects, or by its attrac 
tion, or by both together. . The moon has variations of illu 
mination that are exactly opposed to those in its attraction. 
When the latter is at its maximum the moon is new and dark; 
when she is at the full, her attraction is feeblest [because opposed 
to that of the sun]. 

“These two factors can not, therefore, act in concert. If they 
are not antagonistic they are at least distinct, and if there is an 
effect produced at each lunation, we must attribute it either to the 
one or the other, unless the effects are multiple and are due to 
both causes acting at once. 

“While waiting for this causality to be carefully studied out, | 
content myself with showing and establishing the existence of a 
general effect on vegetation, and I will proceed to demonstrate 
this. I incline to believe that it is, at least principally, due to 
the moon’s attraction, whether considered in itself as a source of 
energy or in a development of magnetism or electricity to which 
it may give rise. 

“I start trom the well-established fact of alternations of vegeta- 
tion in India, . . . and I assert: . 

“1. If, in equatorial countries, each month brings about new 
activity of the sap corresponding invariably with the new moon 
and ceasing also invariably at full moon, what can be the cause 
other than the combined effect of the two attractions of which I 
have spoken ? 

‘“*2, If the moon has so marked an action on tropical vegetation, 
she should have some effect also on our own climate, slight per- 
haps, but real and certain. We must reject it everywhere or 
admit it everywhere, with modifications of intensity not due to 
the satellite itself, which is the same for all points of the globe, 
but to terrestrial latitudes and climates. That is certain. 

‘“*3. If at each lunation there is a quickening and a retardation 
of vegetation, everything that grows, roots as well as hardwood, 
should preserve and record the traces of it. This, too, does not 
admit of doubt. 

“Having reached this point of my reasoning, I said to myself 
that I ought to control it at once by experiment and direct obser- 
vation. 

“First I took a branch of rapidly growing fig, thinking that it 
would probably show better than any other the photographic, or 
rather the autographic, record of these lunar alternations of 
growth. Splitting the wood first along the fiber and then perpen- 
dicularly to the axis, I showed first that there was a distance of 
11 millimeters [a little less than half an inch] between the two 
lines, which, altho feeble and badly marked, determine clearly 
the growth of one year. Then, between these two extreme 
points, I found ten perfectly clear zones or divisions, each made 
up of a succession of white and large fibers followed by others 
closely packed and more colored: so that, leaving hardness out 
of account, I might have thought that the wood had taken ten 
years to attain this thickness. 

“I remarked, besides, that the widest zones were those corre- 
sponding to the months of March, April, and May, and that there 
was an indication of a renewal of activity toward September. 
Two, three, and often four lunations, corresponding to the win- 
ter, with its more or less complete stoppage of all growth, were 
represented by a single zone without distinct divisions. This 
shows us that the colored and denser fibers correspond to the 
period of rest of the plant, and the large, white ones to its period 
of activity.” 


M. Béguin goes on to describe his examination of other trees 
and plants, not only in their branches but also in their roots, and 
in every case, he says, he found these zones of monthly growth, 
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each with its alternation of rest and activity. He goes on as fol- 
lows : 


“Tt would have been useless to pursue my verification further. 
The facts were there and are there still, numerous and indispu- 
table, and it is impossible to find or even to imagine another cause 
forthem. ... 

“The moon, then, has a certain, undeniable and active in- 
fluence on vegetation. It is very probable that this action is 
due to its attraction or to physical phenomena that it causes, 
whose effect is at a maximum when combined with that of the 
sun. 

“It now remains for observers and scientists to multiply experi- 
ments, observation of facts, and logical deduction, that this 
probability may be changed to certainty, and above all that we 
may know how this attraction acts. ... + 

“The physical and material proof of lunar action on our vege- 
tables is not sufficient; this is but taking the first step. It re- 
mains to penetrate the play of these forces more deeply, to study 
patiently the conclusions that should be drawn therefrom, and, 
by uniting these to those that may be furnished bya closer exam- 
ination of the effects of the light reflected by our satellite, to 
deduce a practical guide for agriculture. 

“God is prodigal with His gifts; it isour business to make them 
available.”— 7rans/lated for Tue Literary DIGEst. 





The Most Powerful Lighthouse.—The lighthouse now 
in course of erection at Penmark Point, Department of Finisterre, 
France, will be, according to 7he Electrical Age (November 21), 
the most powerful in the world. It is already more than half 
finished and will probably be in working order by the end of next 
summer. ‘The tower is about 200 feet high and the light at 
night will be visible over a radius of 80 miles; that is, covera 
circle 160 miles in diameter, or an area of more than 20,000 square 
miles. . . . The great illuminating power of the light is provided 
by a similar apparatus to the first used in France in 1829, at the 
Heve lighthouse. The principle is based on the fact that a flash 
of lightning lasting no more than one tenth of a second suffices to 
produce on the retina its complete effect. The new lighthouse 
will send flashes of concentrated light over the ocean every five 
seconds, each flash lasting one tenth of asecond. The St. Kath- 
arine’s light, on the Isle of Wight, has an intensity of 600 Carcel 
lamps. The new lighthouse at Penmark Point, which is to be 
named after the Marshal Prince d’Eckmuhl, wiil be provided 
with a light of 3,800,000 Carcel lamps, or 36,000,000 candle- 
power; and that illuminating strength will, it is said, be obtained 
by means of electrical apparatus having but one third of the in- 
tensity of those used at St. Katharine’s lighthouse. The Pen- 
mark light will have cost, when completed, £24,000 [$120,000] 
the half of which is provided by the state, and the other half by a 
legacy from the Marchioness de Blocqueville, a daughter of Prince 
d’Eckmuhl.” 





A Telescope a Hundred Feet Wide.—The object- 
glass of the Lick telescope measures 39 inches in diameter. Ac- 
cording to Cze/ et Terre, “a Mr. Gathman, of Chicago, proposes to 
construct one with a diameter of too feet! The principle on 
which the new object-glass is to be made is altogether different 
from that which governs the construction of the lenses now in 
use. Mr. Gathman’s object-glass is formed by combining nume- 
rous small lenses whose shape and clearness can be brought to the 
last degree of perfection. Of course a large object-glass formed 
thus by juxtaposition of small lenses would cost much less and be 
very much easier to make than an object-glass of similar dimen- 
sions shaped in a single piece from a mass of glass of uniform 
purity. So the object-glass proposed by Mr. Gathman will cost 
but $50,000, while that of the Lick Observatory cost $200,000. 
It remains to know whether a large object-glass thus made will 
fulfil its duty in respect to the definition of its images. Mr. 
Gathman has made an object-glass seven feet in diameter, com- 
posed of thirteen small lenses, and it seems that the images that 
he has obtained are more satisfactory than those given by an 
objective of 13 inches. If this is so, the invention of Mr. 
Gathman will mark a considerable progress in the optician’s art.” 
— Translated for Tur Lirerary DIGEst. 
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ELECTRICITY ON ELECTION DAY. 


F electricity had nothing to do with the recent Presidential 
election itself, it certainly had a great deal to do with making 
the results known quickly to the public, not only by transmitting 
them over telegraph and telephone but also through various forms 
of electric bulletins and signaling devices, most of them operated 
by enterprising journals. Of the great part played by these in 
New York city alone, 7he Electrical World, November 14, 
speaks as follows: 


“The returns of the late Presidential election were presented to 
the interested New Yorkers almost entirely by the use of electrical 
methods in some form or other, aside from the telegraph and 
telephone. New York city was a veritable panorama of flashes, 
fireworks, and stereopticon pictures, all of which had a meaning 
and could be read as plainly as print. Almost all of the news- 
papers had an elaborate system whereby the result could be im- 
mediately announced to hundreds of thousands of people. The 
electric stereopticon was, of course, the most prominent feature 
in making these announcements, and it was utilized in Printing 
House Square to an extent that perhaps has never been equaled 
in the history of the country. The New York Wor/d building 
was covered with an enormous screen which was no less than 150 
feet long and 4o feet wide, and upon this were directed six stere- 
opticons illuminated by electric lights which received their cur- 
rents from two wires running over to and through Zhe Wor/d 
building and down tothe privatedynamoroom. Theelectrically- 


- lighted dome of the building was utilized as a signaling device to 


announce the more important features of the result. This was 
accomplished by the display of different colored circles of light, 
and the Republican victory was made known to the people by the 
flash of golden light covering the entire dome. 

“The Sun, The Journal, The Tribune, and The Times all 
utilized electric stereopticons, the beams of which were thrown 
from platforms built up in the square on to the screens hung from 
the buildings of the respective papers. Printing House Square 
presented quite a collection of curious structures. 

“On the front of 7ke 7rzbune building was an enormous map 
of the United States. On the front of each State was a group of 
green and a group of red electric lamps, the green being the 
Democratic and the red the Republican color. As each State 
was carried by either candidate the lamps of the appropriate color 
were lighted. Other lamps on the map assisted to define and 
illuminate it. ... 

“On many of the high buildings in Jersey City, New York, and 
Brooklyn the progress and results of the election were shown by 
searchlights. From the Siegel-Cooper and the Manhattan Life 
buildings flashed the searchlight signals of the New York Wor/d. 
These consisted of flashing different colored lights to the different 
points of the compass, a green light being used when a Republli- 
can point was scored and a blue one when the Bryan forces came 
to the front. On top of the Rushmore dynamo works in Jersey 
City were eleven searchlights which were operated according to 
an extensively advertised code of signaling. The Madison 
Square Garden searchlight was operated by the New York 
Herald. A flash toward Harlem moved up and down indicated 
Republican gains; toward Brooklyn indicated Democratic gains ; 
toward the east indicated the probability of a sound-money Con- 
gress; toward the west the probability of a silver Congress. A 
steady light in the directions indicated showed that victory was 
assured, while a fluctuating light signified uncertainty. 

“Perhaps one of the most unique bulletin features was operate 
by the New York Journal. On the top of the Grand Centra! 
Palace at Forty-third Street a large balloon of 21,000 cubic feet 
capacity was sent up to a distance of 500 feet and held there. 
A bamboo frame was outlined with fifty 50 candle-power whit: 
lights and represented the Democratic star. In the center were 
two 250 candle-power lights, one red and one green, which were 
used for signaling the results of the election. The entire weight 
of the star was 50 pounds, and that of the wires a little over 100 
pounds. The balloon carried this weight into the air for a dis- 
tance of 500 feet.” 


It should be added that the signaling systems thus installed 
were many of them visible around the city within a radius o! 
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fifteen or twenty miles, and thus enabled thousands of people to 
know the result of the election very much sooner than they could 
have done otherwise. 


A TELESCOPE WITHOUT AN OBSERVATORY. 


LF gers this heading 7he Scientific American (November 

28) prints a description of a remarkable form of telescope 
exhibited at the Berlin Industrial Exhibition of the last year. 
This telescope is mounted not within a dome but in the open air, 
and projects skyward like a great iron smokestack, being held in 














A TELESCOPE WITHOUT AN OBSERVATORY. 


balance by a huge horseshoe-shaped counterpoise below its axis. 
Says the descriptive article : 


“The observer sits motionless on the little platform formed by 
the prolongation of the polar axis, which platform is stationary 
too. He does not change his elevation as in other observa- 
tories. Whether he aims the mighty tube at the zenith or the 
horizon, the eyepiece remains in the same spot, merely chang- 
ing itsangle. And the glass is so lightly hung, too, that he cau 
shift it with his finger, altho electrically operated machinery is 
usually employed instead. . 

“In focal length the Berlin glass makes another departure from 
usage. A length fourteen times the aperture used to be consid- 
ered the standard proportion, from which, for various special 
reasons, there was often a departure. In very large telescopes, 
like that at the Lick Observatory, the focal length is about eight 
een or nineteen times the diameter of the object-glass. 

“The new refractor at Berlin has a tube sixty-eight feet long. 
This makes the proportion thirty to one. Among the advantages 
resulting from this remarkable focal length is an improvement in 
a laptability to photographic work. According to the ///ustrirte 
Zeitung, an image of the sun 19% centimeters (7.67 inches) in 
diameter is thus obtained on the sensitive plate, and this will 
stand a greater enlargement without losing distinctness than any 
solar photograph obtained elsewhere. From this fact, and from 
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the stress which is laid on the photographic collections in the 
libraries and lecture-rooms of the new observatory, it seems prob- 
able that the instrument will be devoted largely to that class of 
work, tho not to the exclusion of visual work. The telescope is 
the property of the Astronomical Observatory of Grunewald.” 


New Artificial Substitute for Cork.—‘“ Under the 
name of phellosine a French inventor has introduced a substance 
which, it is claimed, answers perfectly for all purposes for which 
cork has hitherto been used,” says 7he National Drug gist (St. 
Louis, November). “‘Phellosine being a nitrogenous substance, 
the manufacture of which is attended with considerable danger, 
the inventor has recently applied to the authorities for permission 
to establish a factory for its manufacture at Saint Maur, near 
Paris. In his application he described the substance as ‘an ana- 
logue of celluloid,’ but the authorities had some doubts on the 
subject and referred the matter to M. de Luynes for investigation. 
From the report of this gentleman we learn that phellosine con- 
sists of cork-bark ground to an impalpable powder and the 
powder agglutinated by a solution of nitrocellulose in acetone. 
The materials are mixed in such a manner that the result isa 
doughy mass. This is put into molds, compressed, and subse- 
quently allowed to dry spontaneously. The resulting material 
is, to use the words of M. de Luynes, an ‘agglomerated cork of 
exceeding fine grain, and applicable to all purposes to which cork 
has hitherto been applied.’ The material contains only ten to 
twelve per cent. of nitrocellulose, and is but a trifle, if any, more 
combustible than cork itself. While this is a fact, however, the 
manufacture of phellosine is attended with great dangers. To 
say nothing of the intense combustibility of cork dust (or any 
organic dust), acetone, being almost as volatile as ether, offers 
many opportunities for explosions of terrific violence. These are 
details, however, which can be overcome, and if the process of 
manufacture is sufficiently cheap, phellosine has undoubtedly a 
future of great usefulness.” 


Edison’s Reported Experiments on Blind Men. 
—It has recently been reported in some of the daily papers that 
Thomas A. Edison had been able, with the aid of X rays, to 
cause the blind to see. The sensational manner in which this 
was announced, together with its gross exaggeration, was, it is 
said, especially displeasing to theeminent inventor. His author 
ized statement of what really occurred is as follows, as published 
in The Electrical Review, November 25: “A week ago I had 
been several hours in a dark room experimenting on the X ray. 
My eyes were very sensitive, as I had a powerful tube. I noticed 
that when my eyes were shut I saw the passage of my hand. I 
then blindfolded myself with my hand entirely. Then I could 
see the movement of my other hand. It naturally occurred to me 
that it might be possible for people afflicted with blindness of a 
peculiar kind, such as cataract, to see moving objects with the 
Xray. On Monday my attention was called to a telegram from 
San Francisco, in which it was stated that a colored boy had been 
enabled to see by means of the Xray. It was suggested that two 
blind men be brought to try the experiment. This was done, and 
experiments were tried on Tuesday night with different kinds of 
tubes. There were some favorable results. This was all that 
there was accomplished at that time, the men saying that they 
could distinguish little points of light.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ A COMPLETE series of photographs of the recent Chinese-Japanese war, 
taken on the spot, forms a feature of the international photographic exhi- 
bition now being held at Berlin,” says Wilson's Photographic Magazine. 
“1’he collection has excited much interest as the most comprehensive photo 
graphic record of war yet shown.” 


‘“* PROFESSOR TROWBRIDGE has a new storage-battery in the Jefferson 
Laboratory about which the public knows very little, but which is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of apparatus in the laboratory,” writes the 
Boston correspondent of 7he Western Electrician, November 7. ‘It con- 
tains 5,000 cells, which are like chemical test-tubes, connected by strips of 
lead and filled with a sulfuric-acid solution. They are arranged in tiers 
on shelves, and stand in movable colored blocks, four cells in each block. 
This is the largest storage-battery in America, It is charged by a dynamo 
and will furnish 10,000 volts. With this new battery Professor Trowbridge 
intends to make advanced experiments with X rays during the winter, and 
the results of his work are likely to be of considerable interest to the 
scientific world.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE LANGUAGE SPOKEN BY CHRIST. 


RS. AGNES SMITH LEWIS, who recently discovered 
the ancient Syriac text of the Four Gospels in the St. 
Katherine monastery on Mount Sinai, and various other impor- 
tant manuscripts, comes to the same conclusion that Dr. Arnold 
Meyer has reached (see extract from his “Jesu Muttersprache,” 
in Lirerary Dicest, vol. xiii., No. 17), namely, that Christ 
spoke the Aramaic and not the Hebrew or the Greek tongue. 
Some of the reasons for this conclusion are given by her in a 
short article in 7he Century (December), to which Dr. William 
Hayes Ward affixes an introductory note, showing that Mrs. 
Lewis's discovery at Mount Sinai was very far from being an 
accident, but was entirely the result of her own skill and learning. 
Mrs. Lewis refers to the facts brought out by Dr. Meyer, to the 
effect that Hebrew had ceased to be the language of the common 
people in Palestine before the time of Christ. As for the Greek, 
even such a learned man as Josephus confesses to the labor he 
had in translating his “Jewish War” into that tongue, so that it 
is not likely that the fishermen and peasants would have followed 
the Sermon on the Mount if delivered in Greek. But there are 
surer evidences of the truth in the gospels themselves. Mrs. 
Lewis says: 


“We have, first of all, the various Aramaic phrases actually 
embodied in the Greek text as having been uttered by our Lord, 
such as ‘Ephphatha’ (‘Be opened’), ‘Talitha, cumi’ (‘ Maiden, 
arise’), where the word cumz might be Hebrew or Syriac or 
Arabic, but where fa/ztha is purely Syriac. And the last despair- 
ing cry of our Lord on the cross, ‘Eloi, Eloi, Jama sabachthani?’ 
is not translated in the Sinaitic palimpsest, for the good reason 
that it is a natural part of the Syriac text. 

“Take next the names of persons and places in the New Testa- 
ment. The Syriac word for ‘son’ is dar, and so we have Barthol- 
omew, Barabbas, Bar-Jesus, Bar-Jona, Barnabas, Bar-Timzus. 
Had Hebrew been the spoken tongue, these names would have 
run Ben-tholomew, Ben-Jesus, etc. We have also ‘Cepha’ (a 
stone, feminine gender), ‘Boanerges,’ z.¢., Bent-rogaz (sons of 
thunder), ‘Sapphira’ (the beautiful), ‘Thoma’ (the twin), 
‘Martha’ (the mistress), ‘Tabitha’ (the gazelle), ‘Bethsaida’ 
(house of fishing), ‘Nazareth’ (watch), ‘Gethsemane’ (an oil- 
press), ‘Golgotha’ (place of a skull), ‘Aceldama’ (the field of 
blood). It may as well be explained that the final syllable of 
most of these names, a, is a distinctively Syriac termination. 
The words ‘mammon’ (Matt. vi. 24) and‘raca’ (Matt. v. 22) and 
‘abba’ are Syriac also. 

“Nor are other indications wanting that our Lord spoke in 
Syriac. Semitic peoples delight in puns and in assonances or 
jingles of words. We need not go far to prove this. The Koran 
derives much of its supposed sanctity from this cause alone. 
Babylonian royal decrees and Arabic legal documents are all en- 
livened by it; and in the Syriac version of our Lord's discourses 
it seems as if one word had sometimes suggested another. We 
give the following instances: John viii. 34—‘ He who committeth 
sin is the slave of sin.’ Here the word for ‘commit’ and the 
word for ‘slave’ are both regular forms of the triliteral verb dad. 
There is a similar play on the same word in Luke vii. 8: ‘I say 
to my slave, Do this, and he doeth it.’” 


Several other cases of plays upon words are given, and Mrs. 
Lewis then quotes from Dr. Meyer showing how various difficult 
passages in the gospels are illuminated by references to the Ara- 
maic. We quote again: 


“In Matt. xxiv. 51, says Dr. Meyer, d:yorousoe (cut in pieces) 
is hardly a suitable punishment; certainly a Jewish householder 
would scarcely have treated his servants in such a fashion. And 
how could the servant afterward howl and gnash his teeth? But 
in the Sinaitic palimpsest, and in the Palestinian Syriac version, 
we find the verb f’/ag used, which means both ‘to cut in pieces’ 
or ‘to divide ( 7#.¢., appoint) a portion.’ If we elide the words 
avrov kai in the Greek—words which have perhaps been supplied 
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by some too zealous editor—we get the simple and natural mean- 
ing, not that the servant was cut to pieces, but simply that his 
portion was appointed with the hypocrites, whoever these may 
signify. Take another of our Lord’s hard sayings, Matt. viii. 
22: ‘But Jesus said unto him, Follow me, and let the dead bury 
their dead.’ Four of the Syriac versions, to wit, the Sinai 
palimpsest, the Peshito, the Palestinian Syriac, and the Philo- 
xenian, have, ‘Let the buriers [ze¢., grave-diggers] bury their 
dead.’ Dr. Meyer suggests that our Lord’s meaning may have 
been, ‘Care not thou about the mortal part of thy father—a grave- 
digger will be found for ¢Aat,; but preach thou the kingdom of 
God; it is coming soon, and it suffers no delay.’ 

“A suggestion about this very difficult passage is worth noting, 
by whom made we can not tell. It is that the phrase ‘bury my 


father’ simply meant that the young man wished, like other Jews, 
to live at home until his father died, and that there was no ques- 
tion about the latter’s impending dissolution; that, in fact, he 
was using a common Jewish idiom.” 





THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING PROCLA- 
MATION. 


OME condemnation has been visited upon President Cleve- 
land by members of the Jewish Church because in his 
Thanksgiving proclamation the President gave distinct recogni- 
ton to Christ and the Christian faith. The paragraph in which 
this objectionable feature is found is the following : 

“And let us, through the mediation of Him who has taught us 
how to pray, implore the forgiveness of our sins and a continua- 
tion of heavenly favor.” 

This recognition should not have been allowed, it is said, in a 
proclamation addressed to all the people of the country, Chris- 
tians and Jews alike. A number of Hebrew rabbis have sharply 
criticized this feature of the proclamation, and 7he American 
Israelite says that it is “ pandering to the passions of those bigoted 
sectarians who have been endeavoring to undermine the pure 
secularism upon which this Government is based and in which its 
safety lies.” That paper thinks that the President has introduced 
“an exceedingly bad precedent, offensive alike against Ameiican 
principles and the canons of good taste.” The sentence quoted 
from the proclamation has also attracted attention in circles dis- 
tinctively Christian, and some of the religious papers representa- 
tive of this class have expressed their gratification at this recog- 
nition of their faith in a state paper. Thus Zhe Christian /i- 
telligencer (New York) says: 

“Exception has been taken by Jews to the President’s Thanks- 
giving proclamation because it recognizes ‘a Mediator.’ In view 
of the fact that we are a Christian nation, and the date on every 
proclamation declares the Nativity to be the central event of his- 
tory in the words ‘done in the year of our Lord,’ it seems no 
more proper for a Jew to take exception toa recognition of Christ 
than for atheists, agnostics, and secularists to object to the recog- 
nition of God in the appointing of a Thanksgiving Day, or the 
inscription on our coins, ‘In God we trust.’” 

The Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati) quotes the criticism 
of The American Israelite, and adds this comment : 


“It is probable that, when the President put his name to that 
proclamation, he did not for a moment think of the Jews and the 
unbelievers who make up so large a part of our heterogeneous 
population. But the principle for which Zhe J/srae/ite stands 
holds good here. Much as we desire to see all our fellow citizens 
Christians, true lovers and servants of the Lord Jesus Christ, w: 
have to say that, as a state, we have nothing to do with Chris 
tianity. Our religion is for the individual, not for the stat 
Christ came to save individuals, not governments.” 


In an editorial note 7he Jndependent discusses the point raise” 
in the following language : 


“Our President and governors are authorized by law to set 
apart certain days as seasons for thanksgiving or fasting. All 
that the law provides is the bare announcement of the time. I! 
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the President or governor says anything further it is not a legal 
act, but an expression of personal opinion or advice. It certainly 
helps the observance of the day to have a pious discourse from the 
civil authority ; and most of our governors take the opportunity 
to express themselves in a way which they deem suitable. The 
elder Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, in his day made his 
proclamation almost a sermon. William A. Buckingham, the 
war governor of Connecticut, in his earlier years did not shrink 
from an avowal of his Christian position. Afterward, we believe, 
he hesitated about introducing what might not be well pleasing 
to an Israelite, and his later proclamations omitted the name of 
our Lord. So long as our state papers bear the date of the 
Christian era they contain a certain recognition of our Lord, and 
no Jew can escape that. Our own judgment is that if a governor 
or President supplies such a proclamation as a Hebrew can read 
from a public desk, he does not taereby deny the Lord in whom 
he believes. Acknowledging God is not denying Christ. At the 
same time no Jew or pagan can rightly take exception to some 
recognition of Jesus Christ as an expression of the President's 
personal faith. Suppose the President had been a Roman Cath. 
olic and referred to the invocation of Mary as a mediatrix, he 
would have made a mistake, because the prevailing sentiment of 
the land would be against him. But suppose the President of 
3razil should issue a Thanksgiving proclamation, recognizing the 
Virgin as one whose intercession should be sought, we think no 
Protestant could reasonably object. Circumstances alter cases, 
and Mr. Cleveland is not to be condemned for the independent 
expression of his convictions, being those of the vast majority of 
the people. Altho addressed to all the people, his little sermon is 
no more official than his address at the Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sionary Meeting in Carnegie Hall last winter.” 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


OOKS are given to the world anonymously for many differ- 
ent reasons, but probably no other author ever stated quite 
so peculiar a reason for hiding behind a nom de Plume as that 
given by the writer of “A Story of the Heavenly Camp-Fires” in 
his introductory. He signs himself “One with a New Name,” 
for, he says, “I can not, in telling these stories, refer to any 
story-teller by his heavenly name, which can not be translated 
into the language of theearth; nor does any one wish to be called 
by his earthly name, unless by domestic friends at their coming. 
Their old names, they say, were connected with much that was 
displeasing to God; and they are no longer pleased with them.” 

His dream of heaven is told by the author, evidently a devout 
man, with a directness and forceful simplicity that remind one at 
times of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” But the book is more than a 
mere description of an ideal heaven. The author appears to take 
this means of propounding a philosophy of life. He has not es- 
caped from the sociological trend of the literature of the day, and 
his plan affords him an opportunity to point a moral from the 
world's history and discern hopeful signs of progress where the 
future looks dark. 

The characters in the book are “they who only stand and wait.” 
“But we wait to do our Master’s bidding; and while we wait we 
tell experiences of our new condition—and often we are sent to 
cheer the hearts of others who have not yet come hither.” 

According to the plan, many of the great characters of history 
gather about the heavenly camp-fires and tell stories of the “ Land 
of Shadow,” as the earth is called, “the Land of the Shadow of 
our Father’s Hand.” King Alfred the Great, of England, tells 
the first story. All the stories are emphasized by interpretations 
of the progress of civilization on earth, as, for instance, the fol- 
AOWwing : 


“T have noticed, in observing the course of English history, 
that liberty gained most during long reigns of wicked but weak 
kings, in which the people taught the throne to redress their 
grievances—this being the price royalty had to pay to the com- 
mons for the means of carrying on the Government—so that 
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whenever the torch of freedom was reversed, it was only to burn 
more fiercely."—Aing Alfred the Great. 


“War is at times a purifier. It is like a thunder-storm, which 
drives off the pestilence; its bolt kills one family, the pestilence 
would kill a thousand men, _ I stand for war, when it is a conflict 
for law, for order, for the obligation of solemn compacts; for 
the sanctity of oaths; for religion, for morality, for social quiet ; 
for all that secures the transmission of healthy political institu- 
tions from age to age; for all that is venerable in history; for all 
that is lovely, pure, peaceable, and of good report among men; 
for all that truly makes government a power ordained of God.”— 
William of Orange. 


Heaven, according to the author's idea, is not a place of mere 
enjoyment, of supine bliss. It is full of activity, the activities of 
earth, puritied, exalted, and differentiated almost beyond human 
comprehension. The angels and redeemed spirits spend their 
time (or eternity) in study, in preparation for their duties. We 
quote on this point from several separate portions of the book : 


““When I came here [says one of the ‘redeemed spirits’] I was 
greatly surprised to find that heaven is a much larger place than 
the entire county of Kent. I afterward found out that there are 
more than a hundred million suns in the material universe as it is 
now; and that on an average there is at least one inhabited 
planet to every sun system, some suns having several peopled 
worlds and others none. There are at a low estimate a thousand 
million million millions of people to be provided for in the heav- 
enly world: a hundred million planets, averaging ten hundred 
million of people in every generation, during ten thousand gener- 
ations averaging a hundred years each—since those planets aver- 
age each a million years as their period of habitability. 

“*Now, I never thought of this when I lived in Kent. I always 
thought heaven was like London, only bigger, without any smoke, 
or fog, or dirt, or deceit, or wickedness. After 1 arrived, as you 
have just come now, I found that a thousand million million mil- 
lions of people require more room than Kent and London. Asa 
matter of convenience in housing so many people, they are dis- 
tributed throughout a system of spheres connected with a central 
body. It is a heavenly suburban system, with planetary globes 
and acentral orb, and the inhabitants pass from one to another 
with the speed of light... . 

“Hither [to ‘The City of God,’ capital of the ‘Heavenly Coun- 
try’] come all the angels of God on great festal days, for worship 
and holy conversation. Here are the great treasure-houses of 
celestial wisdom, and of knowledge pertaining to all worlds. 
Here are the facilities for acquiring that intellectual and moral 
equipment by which a child on earth may bear his part with 
honor among the principalities and powers of the heavenly world; 
and here he is fitted to become an instrument for carrying out the 
purposes of the Infinite Majesty in conducting the affairs of the 
universe. 

“Those who are to reign as kings and priests unto God are here 
in training for their high station, that they may be prepared to 
image forth the wisdom of God and all His holy attributes; that 
they may be of service to Him in making known the love of God, 
and His holy character wherever there are moral beings made in 
His image. . 

“The topics of angelic study and th2 angelic lines of action 
pertain to the self-revelation of God. For one thing, He has re- 
vealed Himself in the constitution of finite minds, angelic or 
human. 

“This mental constitution we study, as we find it in all worlds 
—seeking to discern its powers and its relation to the mind of 
God; and its relation to the material instruments that it uses. 

“We study, :oo, to ascertain how superior minds can influence 
inferior, ina natural manner without disturbing the normal action 
of mental faculties. 

“We learn also to measure with exactness the effect of external 
circumstances upon finite minds in every individual case, this 
being needful in deciding upon problems of moral conduct. 

“And we study the truths most likely to be helpful to every 
child and man, who has it in him to become a child of immor- 
tality. 

“We know when sinners repent; of all things that happen on 
earth, we not only know the external but we discern mental 
states. 
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“And we study how to introduce into the minds of men the 
ideas most helpful to them. This involves study in philology, in 
literature, in the arts of expression, and methods of teaching. 

“This department requires an unspeakable amount of investi- 
gation, and of record making, and systematic subdivision of labor 
—including as it does the art of influencing finite minds in detail 
throughout the habitable universe. 

“Those who seek to achieve mastery in God’s service, as min- 
istering spirits, as well as those who conduct the details of the 
work in this department, spend an incredible amount of time in 
the studies here indicated. .. . 

“God in history—the history of angels and men—this is another 
mode of God’s self-revelation, which is a theme for angelic study. 
The lecturer indicated it to be the purpose of this department : 

“To trace the story of God’s providence in the moral evolution 
of man—particularly the work of redemption ; 

“To discover the principles underlying the moral government 
of God ; 

“And the principles of justice and right in what relates to 
national and social well-being ; 

“To maintain a system of historic and biographic writing by 
recording angels, who trace with sufficient fulness the details of 
celestial and human activity—so that books may be opened at any 
moment, to find the standing of every individual before God.” 





THE STUNDISTS IN RUSSIA. 


OTWITHSTANDING the policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment to suppress with iron hand all religious dissent, the 
Empire of the Czar is the country of sects and sectlets. A con- 
servative estimate, such as is given by Professor Zéckler in his 
Handbuch, places the figures at more than ten millions of souls in 
Russia who will not accept the teachings and tenets of the ortho- 
dox state church. Of all these dissenters none appeal to the sym- 
pathies and kindly feelings of outsiders as do the Stundists, who 
for more than a decade have felt as none others the heavy hand 
of persecution. It is interesting to learn of these peculiar martyr 
people from one who has been among them for the very purpose 
of studying their character. Such information we have in a 
small work of the well-known theologian, Dr. Herman Dalton, 
who for nearly a generation was the pastor of a leading Protes- 
tant church in St. Petersburg, and has traveled through about all 
Christian lands for the purpose of studying the life and manners 
of the church in all sections. His latest publication treats of the 
Stundists, and is entitled “Der Stundismus in Russland,” with 
the sub-title “Studien und Erinnerungen.” 
are indebted for the following data: 


To this source we 


The Stundist movement developed from Bible-reading among 
the German colonists in Russia. These originally, more than a 
generation ago, observed a religious “hour” (Stunde), and the 
effects of their growth in religious life was not lost upon their 
Russian neighbors, These gradually began to hold such meetings 
also. A new world opened up to them through their Scripture 
studies. It is true that the head of the family at such meetings 
could not go down deeply into the text; but enough was learned 
to transform the whole spirit and life of the participants. In 
particular did their morals improve. The whisky-bottle soon dis- 
appeared; the irregular lazy life so commonly led by the Rus- 
sian subject became a thing of the past. The Stundists soon 
learned that there was no Scriptural ground for believing in the 
multitude of saints taught by the orthodox church, and with the 
faith in these there disappeared also the observance of the 
countless saint-days which for the Russian peasant ends generally 
in a day of drunkenness. The Stundists labored diligently and 
soberly for six days, but observed the Lord’s day in a purely 
religious manner. Ina noticeable degree these people, asa result 
of their better habits, prospered in this world’s goods. Their 
family life, too, was deepened. ‘Those who together studied the 
Word were firmly united by the bonds of good feeling, and their 
family life became such as a model Christianity would demand. 
A person who has attended the religious meetings of the Stun- 
dists can not but be amazed at the extent of religious knowledge 
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here displayed by common and uncultured peasants. They are 
genuine students of God’s Word, and according to their light live 
up to the precepts of this Word. These are the characteristics 
distinguishing the Stundist Russian peasant from his orthodox 
neighbor. 

This remarkable change could not long remain a secret. The 
news spread from village to village, and with it also the establish- 
ment of the Stundist meetings. Peasants became evangelists 
and traveling preachers, bringing the Scriptures and introducing 
their study in every section of the department. Even young men 
and maidens rapidly developed into Stundist teachers. Soona 
number of departments were honeycombed with this agitation. 

Originally it was not the intention of the Stundists to leave the 
orthodox church. It was their purpose to constitute a reforming 
element within this communion. ‘This, however, they were not 
permitted to realize. In the beginning it was their custom, when 
they met with passages of the Scriptures that they could not un- 
derstand, to go to their “popes,” or priests, for light. Owing to 
the ignorance of these religious leaders such light was never 
forthcoming, but, on the contrary, the popes began to look with 
disfavor upon the whole movement. This antagonism came to 
be a hatred when the Stundists developed their opposition to the 
saints’ images that constitute such an all-important part in the 
Russian services and forms of worship. It was only natural that 
the chasm between the Stundist members of a village congrega- 
tion and the pope, together with the old orthodox members, should 
become greater and greater, and the state of affairs became 
acute. Yet the Stundists did everything to avoid a rupture, but 
soon became the objects of bitter persecutions. Only then did 
the movement become one of pronounced religious dissent. 

Being expelled from the organized church, the Stundists have 
sought to effect an organization of their own after the model of 
the Apostolic Church. They have appointed no priests over 
themselves. The conduct of their congregations and the man- 
agement of their meetings are in the hands of lay elders, who also 
take charge of baptism, funerals, marriages, and the like. As is 
done in other priestless sects, the sacraments are not emphasized 
as this is the case elsewhere. The Stundists do not as a princi- 
ple reject the Sacraments, but only do not in a practical way ob- 
serve them as this is done in the Christian churches in general. 
The old-fashioned Stundists—for there also are sections that have 
developed more radical traits—still retain infant baptism. At the 
regular Sunday services there is found on the table, beside the 
Bible, also a flask of wine and some bread, which the elders dis- 
tribute among those present in the spirit of a love-feast. By the 
side of the elders they have, according to apostolic precedent, also 
their deacons. Both officials are nothing but “brethren.” They 
receive no pay and are chosen only because of their zeal and wis- 
dom. The form of worship is that of the original “ Stunde,” 
consisting in Bible-reading and interpretation, singing and 
prayer, and exhortation. The meetings are generally held in the 
homes of the elders, as there are no special Stundist houses of 
worship. In case the assemblage is largea barn is used for these 
services. The Stundist movement has already produced quite a 
devotional literature, especially hymn-books, in which are found 
also translations of some of the Moody and Sankey songs.— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





Maclaren to the Preachers.—In his latest book, “The 
Cure of Souls,” Ian Maclaren has the following to say to preach- 
ers on “high-sounding phrases” and “humanity”: 


“Many things are incisive and telling, clever and sparkling on 
paper which we feel will not dofaceto face. They are tootelling, 
too clever. A well-turned epigram, which cost much oil; but that 
white-haired saint will misunderstand it. Our St. John must not 
A very impressive word of the new 
scientific coinage; what can yon semptress make of it? Rich 
people have many pleasures, she has only her church. Well, she 
shall have it without rebate; the big word is erased—half a line 
in mourning. . . . Billowy masses of words, with an occasiona! 
exquisite revelation, are not profitable preaching, and, at its best, 
it can never hold the people who are not especially poetical, but 
have a passionate desire to know what the speaker means. . 

“The fourth canon is humanity. One has heard able and pious 
sermons which might have been preached in Mars for any relation 
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they had to our life and environment. They suggested the ad- 
dress a disembodied spirit might give to his brethren in the inter- 
mediate state, where, it is alleged, we shall exist without physical 
correspondence.” 





LITTLE PRIGS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERA- 
TURE. 


E, the editor, recently came across a bundle of old letters, 

one of which mentioned the titles of several books pro- 

vided for the delectation of children a generation ago. Among 

the volumes were “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” “ Harvey’s Medita- 

tions Among the Tombs,” and the pathetic story of a little girl 
who was so very good that she “died young.” 

Agnes Repplier, one of the brightest and most entertaining 
essayists of the day, seems to have had much the same experience 
with ill-advised Sunday-school literature, if one is to judge from 
her paper in the Christmas Scrzdner’s, entitled “ Little Pharisees 
in Fiction.” We quote portions of her article: 


“We first introduced into the literature of the Sunday-school 
the offensively pious little Christian who makes her father and 
mother, her uncles and aunts, even her venerable grandparents, 
the subjects of her spiritual ministrations. We first taught her 
to confront, Bible in hand, the harmless adults who had given 
her birth, and to annihilate their feeble arguments with denunci- 
atory texts. We first surrounded her with the persecutions of the 
worldly-minded, that her virtues might shine more glaringly in 
the gloom, and disquisitions on duty be never out of place. 
Daisy, in ‘Melbourne House,’ is an example of a perniciously 
good child who has the conversion of her family on her hands, 
and is well aware of the dignity of her position. Her trials and 
triumphs, her tears and prayers, her sufferings and rewards, fill 
two portly volumes, and have doubtless inspired many a young 
reader to set immediately about the correction of her parents’ 
faults... 

“There is no reason why the literature of the Sunday-school, 
since it represents an important element in modern book-making, 
should be uniformly and consistently bad. There is no reason 
why all the children who figure in its pages should be such impos- 
sible little prigs; or why all parents should be either incredibly 
foolish and worldly-minded, or so inflexibly serious that they 
never open their lips without preaching. ‘There is no reason why 
people, because they are virtuous or repentant, should converse 
in stilted and unnatural language. A contrite burglar in one of 
these edifying stories confesses, poetically, ‘My sins are more 
numerous than the hairs of my head or the sands of the seashore’ 
—which was probably true, but not precisely the way in which 
the Bill Sykeses of real life are wont to acknowledge the fact. In 
another tale, an English one this time, a little girl named Helen 
trashly asks her father for some trifling information. He gives it 
with the usual grandiloquence, and then adds, by way of com- 
mendation: ‘Many children are so foolish as to be ashamed to let 
those they converse with discover that they do not comprehend 
everything that is said to them, by which means they often im- 
bibe erroneous ideas, and perhaps remain in ignorance on many 
essential subjects, when by questioning their friends they might 
easily have obtained correct and useful knowledge.’ If Helen 
ever ventured on another query after that, she deserved her fate.” 


Nothing, concludes Miss Repplier, is more unwholesome than 
dejection. This is especially pernicious when served out to chil- 
dren in their “literary food.” To quote her words: 


“Crippled lads, consumptive mothers, angelic little girls with 
spinal complaint, infidel fathers, lingering death-beds, famished 
families, innocent convicts, persecuted schoolboys, and friendless 
children wrongfully accused of theft have held their own mourn- 
fully for many years. It is time we admitted, even into religious 
nie some of the conscious joys of a not altogether miserable 
world, .., 

fe. had recently in my service a pretty little housemaid barely 
nine years old, neat, capable, and good-tempered, but so perpet- 
ually downcast that she threw a cloud over our unreasonably 
cheerful household. I grew melancholy watching her at work. 
One day, going into the kitchen, I saw lying open on her chair a 
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book she had just been reading. It purported to be the experi- 
ence of a missionary in one of our large cities, and was divided 
into nine separate stories. These were their titles, copied verba- 
tim on the spot: 


‘“* The Infidel. 

“The Dying Banker. 

* The Drunkard’s Death, 
‘The Miser’s Death. 
‘*The Hospital. 

‘**The Wanderer’s Death. 
“The Dying Shirt-maker. 
“ The Broken Heart. 
“The Destitute Poor. 


“What wonder that my little maid was sad and solemn when 
she recreated herself with such chronicles as these !” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE recent W. C. T. U. annual convention in St. Louis deplored the mis- 
apprehension of the press, secular and religious, in styling Mrs. Stanton’s 
commentary of those parts of the Bible relating to women as ‘“‘a new ver- 
sion of the Scriptures.” It also disclaimed any connection whatever of the 
Society or of the national president with the work. 


The Christian World expresses the opinion that ‘the recent history of 
the Yale lectureship is a remarkable illustration of the extent to which 
America looks to Great Britain for light and leading. To fill this post, 
four divines of the English and Scottish Free Churches, to wit: Drs. Dale, 
Stalker, Horton, and now Dr. Watson, have in a brief interval of years 
crossed the Atlantic.” 


A MAN must have a very hard cheek or a very badly informed mind, 
says 7he Canada Presbyterian, who says that orthodox theology has lost 
its hold on the Presbyterian Church of the United States. ‘ Princeton— 
the very bulwark of orthodoxy—was rich enough, but the stalwarts gave 
their favorite institution about a million and aquarter at the recent celebra- 
tion. American people do not put a million and a quarter into anything in 
which they do not believe.” 


THE following ‘‘ substitute for the historic creeds”’ is being sent out by 
‘*The Church Union,” and an international brotherhood is contemplated 
with it as a basis. The “substitute’’ was drafted by Dr. John Watson 
(“Ian Maclaren’”’), and is as follows: ‘I believe in the Fatherhood of God. 
I believe in the words of Jesus. I believe in the clean heart. I believe in 
the service of love. I believe inthe unworldly life. I believe in the Beati- 
tudes. I promise to trust God and to follow Christ ; to forgive my enemies 
and to seek after the righteousness of God.” 


DELEGATES from the various consistories of the Reformed Church in 
France have been holding a meeting in Lyons with the view of finding some 
way of restoring harmony between the orthodox and liberal parties in the 
organization and the revival of the General Synod. The conference has 
resulted in a unanimous resolution that the standing committee of each 
section shall hold joint and periodical meetings to consider the formation 
of a central elective council and the revival of the synodal system. This 
joint committee is to report to a fresh conference three years hence, or 
sooner if necessary. 


THE English correspondent of 7he Living Church says that the Queen 
has an especial dislike to any forecasts or anticipation of her selection for 
vacant bishoprics, and that the mere mention in the press of the name of 
any bishop or priest as likely to succeed to a vacancy greatly militates 
against the probability of his appointment. “ And certainly the nomina- 
tion of the Bishop of London to the vacant see came as a complete surprise 
to all churchmen, tho not at all as an unpleasant surprise. The trans- 
lation of the Archbishop of York would have been the most popular 
appointment; it was hoped that, failing the Archbishop, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, the learned Dr. Creighton, might succeed.”’ 


A CHRISTIAN sect in Hungary, called Nazarenes, seems to be the his- 
torical continuation of the “English Baptist revival, and of still older 
Anabaptism, which was imported into Hungary from Switzerland in 1839 
by Samuel Frolich.” It is estimated that they number not less than one 
hundred thousand in that country, and that they are rapidly increasing. 
The Nazarenes are like Quakers in that they are opposed to war and to 
maintaining armies. For this reason the Government is the enemy of their 
faith; and the so-called liberal religious laws recently enacted in both 
Austria and Hungary afford them no protection, and positively forbid 
them from instructing their children in their faith. Measures have been 
taken to crush out the sect by persecution. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, of St. Paul, makes the following reply to recent 
despatches declaring that the Pope hascondemned him: “In all the reports 
recently published as to my relations with the Vatican, there is not one 
syllable of truth. Not one word has come to me from Rome indicating the 
smallest change in the kind feelings which the sovereign Pontiff and his 
immediate advisers have been pleased toentertain me. I have not been 
summoned to Rome. I have not been asked to give an explanation of any 
act or any writing of mine. And, certainly, if the sovereign Pontiff had 
desired to approve or blame me, he would have communicated his will to 
myself, instead of making it known to me through the gossip of newspaper 
reporters of Europe or of America, What may be the sources of the 
reports or the motives of the men who put these reports into circulation— 
whether the enemies be political or ecclesiastical—1 do not know, nor do 
I care to inquire.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


SPANISH FINANCES AND THE CUBAN 
REBELLION. 


S early as in September last a shrewd French financier, 
Leroy-Beaulieu, of the Economiste Frangazs, declared that 
the financial difficulties of Spain have been much overrated. He 
pointed out that Spanish bonds stand better now than two years 
ago, and predicted that the Spanish Government would have less 
trouble in finding the money necessary for carrying on its wars 
than the press in general was willing to admit. His prediction 
has been verified by the success of the late Spanish loan. The 
sum of $50,000,000 was asked for, and nearly $120,000,000 were 
subscribed in the country. It is thought that this evidence of 
patriotism will assist the Spanish Government to repel the inter- 
ference of foreign powers in her colonial troubles, on the time- 
honored maxim that “God helps those who help themselves.” 
The Figaro, Paris, says: 

“These new sacrifices, tho heavy, have not endangered the 
economical prosperity of Spain. On the contrary, we are con- 
vinced that the credit of the country has improved. The de- 
meanor of the Spaniards certainly stands in very favorable con- 
trast to the manner in which Italy has borne her reverses. Spain 
is willing to make sacrifices for the preservation of her national 


prestige, and this proves that the spirit of her people must be 
reckoned with in dealing with her Government.” 


The /udependance Belge remarks that the resources of Spain 
are immense, and nothing more was needed to strengthen her 
credit than this proof of willingness on the part of her people to 
make sacrifices. 7he Bullionzst, London, sees nothing remark- 
able in this success of the loan, which it regards as a very safe 
investment. ‘The paper adds: 


“If it were to be done in thiscountry we may take it for granted 
that the loan would be subscribed for fifty times over. It should 
be remembered at the same time that this loan is only temporary, 
and that it must be the precursor of others if Spain is to be put 
upon a proper financial basis.” 


The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says : 


“Positive proof has been furnished by this loan that the Minis- 
try does not stand isolated in the struggle for Cuba, but is backed 
by a nation rich enough and patriotic enough to make heavy sac 
rifices. Just at this time such an evidence of Spanish spirit isa 
matter of much importance. There is much talk of the recogni- 
tion of the Cubans as belligerents on the part of the United 
States. Considering the present temper of the Spaniards, it may 
be asssumed that such an act would lead to a war with Spain.” 


Under these circumstances, thinks the Hande/sblad, the United 
States will not be in a hurry to follow the example of Bolivia, 
which republic, secure by its position, has recognized the bellig- 
erency of the insurgents. Bolivia does not seem to have influ- 
enced other South American states. Inthe larger part of Spanish 
America the sympathy of the United States robs the Cuban in- 
surgents of the sympathy of those who resemble them in race and 
language. This is shown by numerous article in the Spanish- 
American press, fashioned after the style of the following, which 
we take from the Dza, Mexico: 

“Nothing is more remarkable than the difference between the 
European and the Anglo-American press in judging of Cuban 
affairs. European comments are not always favorable to Spain, 
but they are logical. Our North American contemporaries, on 
the other hand, depend almost entirely upon their ability as liars. 
The canards which the New York press publishes about General 
Weyler have assumed such elephantine grotesqueness that the 
whole world is made to laugh.” 

The paper here quotes at random a few of the telegrams re- 


ceived by New York papers from their Cuban correspondents, 
and ends its remarks as follows: 


[Dec. 12, 1896 


“The battle between truth and untruth is unequal, but in the 
end truth will prevail. In the mean time the Mexican public 
should receive with extreme caution whatever news of the war is 
sent out by the Yankee press.” 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, expresses itself to the follow- 
ing effect : 


The Jingo press in the United States is doing its best to force a 
war upon Spain, and incites the mob to acts of violence by the 
publication of all sorts of canards, such as that there will be a 
Carlist revolution in Spain. It is difficult to determine what 
McKinley will do when he assumes the reins of government, 
since the St. Louis platform included a clause in favor of the 
Cuban insurgents. Yet we hope for the best, for the Americans 
are a very practical people. In spite of the exertions of the Jingo 
papers, the American people will recognize that there is some 
discrepancy between the assertion that Spain is powerless and 
the fact that over a hundred million dollars were given to the 
Government for purposes of national defense, while there is also 
no lack of men. The Americans will see in this an excellent 
reason to leave Spain alone. And that would end the Cuban 
revolution. For this revolution can not be kept alive without 
money, and your practical American has no intention to throw 
good money after bad. 


The Epoca, Madrid, strongly denies that Don Carlos will at- 
tempt to seize the throne at the present juncture. The Pretender, 
says the paper, is too patriotic to add internecine strife to the 
difficulties besetting Spain. Don Carlos, nevertheless, censures 
the Government for the conciliatory policy adopted in dealing 
with the United States.— 7rans/lations made for THE LirERAR\ 
DIGEsT. 





MAJORITIES, CLASS-RULE, AND SOCIALISM. 


N interesting controversy has lately been carried on in the 
German papers between adherents of the Social-Democratic 
Party and publicists holding more old-fashioned views. The 
Socialist Reichstag member, Liebknecht, who is also chief editor 
of the Vorwdrts, has lately been attacked by his fellow editors 
for the manner in which he conducts the paper. In an article in 
the Arébetter Zeitung, Leipsic, Liebknecht declared “that he 
would not allow any one to force their opinions upon him. ‘The 
absolute right of the majority is one of the most objectionable 
forms of despotism, and at the same time an absurdity.” The 
Neuesten Nachrichten, Berlin, replies to this as follows: 


“That Liebknecht would, in his old age, become converted to 
the maxim ‘authority, not majority,’ has perhaps not been ex- 
pected by any one. But supposing his theory is accepted, and 
the right of the majority to make laws is called an absurdity, 
what becomes of the universal-suffrage system? What will his 
‘comrades’ say to such heresies?” 


The editor of the Ardeiter Zeitung then took up the cudgels 
for Liebknecht, saying: 


“We can well understand the ‘democratic’ dissatisfaction of 
the bourgeois press. The men of the middle classes at present 
have the absolute majority to back them up. If we were willing 
to submit to the dictates of the majority, we would be forced to 
submit quietly to their exploitation. That is why we are not 
satisfied with a political democracy. We want to change society 
in such a manner that the division into classes becomes impos- 
sible.” 


Thereupon the Conservative Corresfondenz, Berlin, made the 
following remarks : 


“That is surely plain enough. The Socialists want to prevent 
all who think differently from them from combining to give their 
opinions weight. Against this the most stringent anti-Socialist 
laws yet made are a very mild affair. The political rule of the 
Socialists would introduce a reign of terror, in comparison to 
which the deeds of Danton, Marat, and Robespierre are as child's 
play.” 


Driven into acorner, the Ardetter Zeitung acknowledges that 
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the ultimate aim of the Socialists is to abolish the rule of all other 
classes by a dictatorship of theirown. It says: 

“We have long since declared that the only remedy for all 
social evils is the absolute rule of the proletariate that is the class 
which to-day has absolutely no possessions and is therefore 
forced to obtain a radical change of society. We want the labor- 
ers to become the dictators. They will revolutionize the econom- 
ical conditions of the people completely, will prevent the other 
classes from separating themselves, and so abolish class-rule 
altogether. "— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


LAURIER AND THE MANITOBA SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


Gre efforts are made by the Laurier Cabinet to put the 
Manitoba school question at rest, and not without success, 
as far as the provincial authorities of Manitoba are concerned. 
In theory all schools receiving public aid are to te classed as 
national schools. Religious instruction is to be furnished daily, 
not by the regular teachers, but by ministers and priests. Chil- 
dren whose parents object to religious teaching will be excused 
from this part of the curriculum. The question is still whether 
the Catholics will accept this settlement in lieu of the separate 
schools they demanded. Zhe Monetary Times, Toronto, re- 
marks that “an order from Rome generally settles matters in 
which Catholics are concerned, but not always.” Zhe Week is of 
opinion that this “question will never down until some conclusion 
is reached as toacommon Christianity, containing the root prin- 
ciples which may be safely and effectively taught to children.” 
The Mail and Empire, Toronto, objects to Catholic teachers in 


the public schools. One of its correspondents writes as follows: 


“Tf the business of the Catholic teacher were to teach the Cath- 
olic children, his presence might be justified. But it has been 
stipulated that there shall be no division of the pupils on denom- 
inational lines. It follows, therefore, that under the new law 
thousands of Protestant children would be placed under Catholic 
teachers, whose influence, unconsciously it might be, would be to 
turn the young minds into the groove of their instructors. To 
force this upon the Protestants in the name of doing justice to the 
Catholics is, to say the least, unwarranted, and shows how the 
negotiators have bungled their work.” 


The Canadian press, on the whole, is tired of the subject, and 
admonishes 7he Mail and Empire to“ shut up,” sometimes in 
very forcible language, as in The Evening Telegram, Toronto, 
which says: 

“It was not to be expected that 7e Maz/ would choose any 
but the most stupid course in respect of the school treaty. The 
long ears of this dunderhead of journalism have not conveyed to 
its pea-brain the tidings that nine out of ten of the Conservatives 
of Ontario, of Canada, are well pleased to have the whole matter 
drop.” 

But altho the overwhelming majority of the English-Canadian 
papers, both Liberal and Conservative, determine that the matter 
must not be discussed any longer, they do not seem to influence 
public opinion very strongly among the people who are princi- 
pally concerned. The Halifax Hera/d points this out in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


“The Laurierite government and the United States appear to 
be something alike in one respect, that both seem to think they 
can settle disputes between parties without much regard to one 
of the parties really interested. . . . The United States is said to 
have settled the Venezuela controversy with Great Britain, but 
Venezuela is yet to be heard from; and Mr. Laurier professes to 
be rapidly ‘settling’ the Manitoba school question, but it is said 


that he has not yet consulted the interested minority of Manitoba 
at all.” 


The Semaine Réligteuse, Montreal, says: 


“There is no truth in the statement that the clergy are satisfied 
With the school settlement. . . . It is not simply concessions they 
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ask for the Catholic minority of Manitoba, it is the recognition 
and complete restoration of their rights, so unjustly violated by 
the law of 1890, rights guaranteed by the constitution and con- 
firmed by the Privy Council.” 

The Courter du Canada says Laurier has sold his French- 
Canadian brethren. The J/zmerve, Montreal, says: 


“M. Laurier has not settled the school question, he has shuffled 
out of it. He has obtained from the Protestant majority a few 
insignificant crumbs. He has not conciliated the minority, but 
Messrs. Greenway, Sifton, McCarthy, and 7h/e Wetness, The 
Aurore, and The Globe, who rejoice in a new victory of their 
policy of religious oppression and national hatred. Is it thus 
that the Premier fulfils his solemn promise to the French- 
Canadians of Manitoba?” 


The 7Zemps, Ottawa, fears that a great deal of public discussion 
will yet be carried on ere the matter is really settled, and urges 
the press to assist the people by opening its columns to expres- 


sions of opinion on both sides.— 7vrans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


BISMARCK’S REVELATIONS BEFORE THE 
REICHSTAG. 


RINCE BISMARCK’S revelations concerning the secret 
treaty between Germany and Russia was made the subject 

of a debate in the Reichstag November 18. The friends of the 
Old Chancellor feared that their idol would be violently attacked. 
The Reichstag now in session is noted for its enmity to Bismarck. 
Its members even refused to congratulate the Old Chancellor 
upon his eightieth birthday. But the very strong pro-Bismarck- 
ian manifestations of the press and the people in general, and the 
quiet determination of the German Government to leave Bis- 
marck as much as possible out of the discussion, prevented a 
repetition of those violent scenes which distinguished last year's 
session. Chancellor vy. Hohenlohe spoke in substance as follows: 


Since there is an agreement between Russia and Germany to 
keep secret the text of our negotiations between 1887 and 18go, I 
can not reveal them here. Whatever may be told, you will hear 
from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs who took part in 
these negotiations. I have examined those papers, and must 
acknowledge that there was sufficient reason for the policy then 
pursued. Iam also at liberty to tell you that the relations be- 
tween Russia and Germany are not worse to-day than during 
those years. 

The assertion that the influence of England or other foreign 
countries has caused us to change our policy, is absolutely with- 
out foundation. 

The late revelations in the Hamburger Nachrichten have not 
disturbed our relations with our allies. We continue to trust 
each other in the highest degree. 


Baron Marschall, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, expressed 
himself as follows : 


“The policy of Germany is plain enough. We hold strictly to 
our alliance with Austria and Italy, we endeavor to be on good 
terms with Russia, we are on friendly terms with other powers in 
so far as they respect our rights. Above all we use all our influ- 
ence topreserve peace. Trusting tothese maxims, confident that 
our army is efficient and ready to prove at any time that the unity 
which we owe our grand Emperor William I. and his chief ad- 
viser will be upheld, we do not find cause for apprehension. We 
can give our time to the increase of our material and ideal treas- 
ures without fear of the future.” 


Marschall further hinted that the Austrian Government was 
aware of the treaty which bound Germany to remain neutral if 
Austria should attack Russia. It was not until 1890 that the 
Austrian Government objected to this agreement, and the treaty 
was not renewed in deference to Austria’s wishes. The Austrian 
press declares itself perfectly satisfied. The Zageb/a/t, Vienna, 
says: 


“Germany's allies can rest assured of her good faith. The 
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men who at present direct her foreign policy have shown them- 


- selves past-masters of diplomatic art. Prince Hohenlohe and 


Baron Marschall showed due appreciation for the services which 
Bismarck rendered his country in the past, yet they turned ener- 
getically against his criticism of the policy now pursued. The 
debate was a diplomatic combat of the first order, and an assur- 
ance of peace to all Europe.” 


The Neue Freie Presse and the Frem<«endblatt express them- 
selves ina similar manner. The 7rz/una, Rome, explains that 
Prince Hohenlohe and v. Marschall were forced to abstain from 
personal attacks upon Bismarck, as the Old Chancellor has lost 
none of his influence, especially in South Germany. The French 
press is a little disappointed. The 7emps and the Journal des 
Débats wish to be informed why the German government papers 
attacked Bismarck if he is to be handled with kid gloves in the 
Reichstag. The English papers are chiefly dissatisfied with 
Prince Bismarck’s treatment. Nearly all think the Old Chancel- 
lor ought to be punished. The London Sfeaker devotes three 
columns to the task of proving that Bismarck never did anything 
that anybody else could not have done just as well, while his 
manners were bad, his character weak, and his dislike of Eng- 
land was unjustifiable. The paper ends its dissertation with the 
following sentences : 


“We congratulate the German Parliament upon the dignity 
with which it has treated this latest outrage by the man whom it 
once worshiped with so intense an idolatry; but surely even in 
Germany, after last Monday’s debate, there must be some search- 
ing of hearts as to the authenticity of the myth which hag repre- 
sented Prince Bismarck to the world as one of its greatest men. 
In any case, it must be admitted by philosophers, his greatness is 
also the measure of his smallness.”— 7rans/ations made for TuE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 7 





AGRICULTURE AND PROTECTION IN 
RUSSIA. 


LL over Russia the question of protection versus free trade 

is just now being discussed with great animation and heat. 

The cause of the revival of the question is found in the surprising 

resolution adopted by the late congress of Russian manufacturers 
and merchants by a large majority : 


“In view of the unequal operation of the tariff system and its 
unfavorable influence on agricultural industries, high duties on 
iron and steel must be regarded as obstacles to the development 
of agriculture, and it is desirable that the tariff on all agricultural 
machinery and all raw material entering into agricultural indus- 
tries shall be reduced.” 


The question which chiefly occupied the congress was the agri- 
cultural depression of Russia and the disadvantages of Russian 
farmers in the world’s markets. As a remedy for the evil, the 
above resolution was adopted after the stormiest discussion and 
against the excited protests of many manufacturers. The debates 
covered the entire protection controversy and revealed the most 
fundamental differences of opinion as to the effects of high pro- 
tection upon Russian industrial development. The boldness of 
the resolution has astonished not only the ultra-protectionists, 
but even the free-traders and friends of law duties. So radical 
an utterance had not been expected. 

How the Government will treat this resolution may be inferred 
from the following remarks of the Russian Minister of Finance, 
S. U. Witte, made at a banquet given by merchants in his 
honor the day before the adjournment of the congress. The 
Minister is one of the most influential statesman of Russia, 
and his financial reforms have attracted the attention and ad- 
miration of Europe. Referring to the debates in the congress 
he said: 

“TI am interested more in special practical questions than in 
abstract discussion—in suggestions as to how the Government is 
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to accomplish its avowed purposes. It will be interesting to me 
and to the Government to know what has been said at the con- 
gress, but only the practicable and reasonable will be heeded, 
whether said by a few or by the majority. It is evident that, of 
all the subjects discussed, that which agitated the congress most 
is the old, perennial question of protection, the question which 
has for a hundred years perplexed Europe, and which has become 
a burning one even on the other side of the Atlantic. Seeing that 
thousands of great men have labored over the question, we should 
hardly turn to the congress for advice if we wanted light on it; 
we should prefer to go to the books and historical evidence for 
our information. Still, the opinion of the congress is not alto- 
gether without significance. .. . 

“It is perfectly clear that the price of commodities, especially 
for such a class of consumers as our agricultural population, 
which has to sell its products at low prices, is a most important 
question. We can not fail to sympathize with the efforts of agri- 
culture to improve its position, but when it comes to the sow, to 
the methods proposed, we find legitimate reasons for honest dif- 
ferences. One method, favored by the congress, is a reduction 
and weakening of the tariff, the other is the very opposite one of 
rigid protection. How, under protection, to cheapen the price of 
commodities, is hardly a topic for fruitful discussion at a con- 
gress, for it might debate it for a year without eliciting anything 
new. But there are considerations springing from relatively new 
situations which may be pertinently referred to. Thus, we are 
told that under the policy of free imports of foreign products, 
competition lowers prices and benefits consumers ; it is overlooked 
that for these cheaper products Russia would pay, and the foreign 
countries would receive the wealth thus expended. Thusapump 
would be established to pump Russian capital out and transfer it 
to Europe. They also forget that we are not alone in our adher- 
ence to protection. England excepted, every country in Europe 
taxes imports. Has our congress proposed to relieve foreigners 
of their customs duties without any consideration moving from 
them, or is it proposed to induce Germany, say, to do away with 
her duties on our agricultural staples? If so, if a general aboli- 
tion of tariffs were proposed, I should be most eager to welcome 
the reform. As it is, so long as they insist on taxing our goods, 
we can not entertain the idea of removing our duties. If all 
nations were to say ‘Let us cease choking and crushing one an- 
other,’ I should ardently espouse the cause of free trade, and 
all Russia, I am sure, would support me. If our congress 
could succeed in impressing the foreigners, I should wish it 
success.” 


This speech is generally interpreted to mean that Minister 
Witte is opposed to any reduction of duties except along the lines 
of reciprocity—that he expects compensatory concessions from 
every country which is anxious to secure special advantages in 
the Russian markets. The free-traders guardedly criticize this 
speech and point out that it really begs the question. Thus the 
Russkaye Boratstoo, St. Petersburg, a liberal monthly, says that, 
according to the Minister, the reduction of duties on agricultural 
machinery and certain raw materials would be resisted simply 
because German manufacturers happen to be interested in such 
a reduction, notwithstanding the fact that the step is demanded 
in the first place by the interests of our own people; in other 
words, we can not remedy an evil because incidentally others 
will profit by the application of the remedy. ‘The same journal, 
supporting the resolution of the congress, says with reference to 
the relation between protection and agriculture : 


“The agricultural classes carry the greater part of the burden 
of protectionism. They carry it both as producers and as con- 
sumers. The producers of bread can only lose by increased pro- 
tection to national industries, for everything which restricts and 
enhances the price of imports must lower the prices of bread as 
anexport. The agriculturist is injured in three ways: he has to 
pay higher prices for the goods he purchases for his own con- 
sumption from the manufacturer and merchant; he suffers from 
the fall of the price of his own product due to the dearness of 
manufactured goods; and he pays higher prices for everything 
that enters into the process of his production. Duties on agricul- 
tural machinery come under the last head. Under the present 
condition of agriculture it is simply impossible to make the farm- 
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ers assume the burden of fostering of metallic and machine in- 
dustries.” 

The resolution of the congress may not lead to any practical 
consequences in the immediate future, but all commentators 
agree that the Government will probably devise some means of 
relieving agriculture. 





A “ Badgeless” Prince.—“ You can’t fool me!” a young 
American girl is reported to have said when Her Britannic 
Majesty was pointed out to her at Balmoral. “That ain’t the 
Queen. Where’s her badge?” Our young countrywoman had 
grown up under the popular impression that foreign princes, like 
the members of American societies, are distinguished by the in- 
signia they wear. What would she have said if she had been told 
that a real live descendant of kings could marry a real live prin- 
cess, and yet fail to appear decorated with a single order during 
the ceremony? That is what happened in Vienna recently. We 
give the story as it is told in the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, which 
has recently added an entertaining and withal perfectly harmless 
gossip column to its daily bill of fare. It says: 


“The Duke of Orleans, Pretender to the royal throne of France, 
who recently married Archduchess Maria Dorothea, a cousin of 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, appeared at his wedding in 
a plain, undecorated dress-coat. Altho possessed of several 
Orders, he had, like Flora McFlimsey, ‘nothing to wear.’ Being 
only a claimant to the throne, he could not well don a uniform, 
nor would it have been wise to appear in the garb of royalty. 
He is a Grand Cross of the Order of the Holy Spirit. But this 
Order is no longer recognized by the European governments, and 
it would not do to wear it at so important a function. He is also 
Knight of the Order of Malta. But the statutes of this distin- 
guished body ordain that one of the limbs of the golden cross 
must be broken off if the owner becomes a benedict. The Duke 
considered that a three-legged Maltese cross would not look very 
well. Emperor Francis Joseph good-naturedly offered to make 
the bridegroom a Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
But this Order requires of its members that eight of their ances- 
tors on both sides should be Catholics. It so happens that King 
Louis Philippe permitted his daughter-in-law, the Princess Helene 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to remain a Protestant. He even said 
that he would despise her if she changed her faith without true 
conviction. The King deserves to be commended for his liberal 
views, but he spoilt his grandson’s chances. And so the Duke of 
Orleans was married in his plain everyday garb, without any out- 
ward sign to distinguish him from ordinary mortals.”— 7ran- 
slated for Tue Literary DiceEst. 





King Leopold and Egypt.—Altho the French and Rus- 
sian papers agree that England must sooner or later quit Egypt, 
they have not yet discussed the question what is to be done with 
the Nile country. This has been left to a Belgian paper, the 
Soir, Brussels, which asserts that King Leopold is destined to 


become master of the rich Nile valley. The paper says: 


“King Leopold wishes to make himself master of the Upper 
Nile valley, and he has quietly but steadily pursued his aim ever 
since Stanley returned from Africa. While others talked, King 
Leopold acted. Sometimes it was said that he was working for 
England, at other times that he favored Italy. The truth is that 
he looked after his own interest. The Belgians do not intend to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for others. Wadelai, Dufiel, 
Gondokarro, and Lado are in the possession of the Kongo State 
and will remain so. Katanga was annexed by the Kongo State 
while France and England were still preparing to get there. 

“King Leopold’s activity must end in his obtaining possession 
of the land of the Pharaohs. England does not wish the inter- 
national conference for the regulation of the Egyptian question to 
be called together just yet. In the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment the question is not ripe for discussion. There is, however, 
no doubt that England will ultimately be forced to retire from 
the Nile, and the Kongo State will assume the hegemony over 
Egypt. The influence which both France and England seek to 
obtain will go to King Leopold, for England, once driven from 
Egypt. will become a warm friend of the Kongo State.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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The Relation of Political Parties in Hungary.— 
Austria-Hungary is advancing more and more in the direction of 
pure parliamentarianism as it is established in England and the 
United States. This is especially the case in the Hungarian half 
of the Dual Monarchy. The representatives of the Hungarian 
people, long divided into many impotent factions and therefore 
easily managed by the Government, are being consolidated into 
two powerful parties, able to make themselves heard. 
sische Zeitung, Berlin, says on this subject: 


The Vos- 


“The late elections in Hungary will probably result in the for- 
mation of two great national parties. The many little factions 
which until lately were wont to vote with the Opposition unless 
their wishes were satisfied, have lost considerably. Partly their 
seats have been absorbed by the victorious Liberals, partly by the 
popular Clerical Party. The latter has now become a solid 
phalanx, small but well disciplined, and must be reckoned with 
as much as the Ultramontanes in Germany. This Clerical ‘Peo 
ple’s Party, will be strengthened by all the elements opposed to 
the Liberals. For the present, however, the new Liberal Party, 
swelled by all but the most Radical elements, is in full possession 
of power, and it will be extremely difficult for the Clericals to 
obtain a return to the old, obsolete church laws. The Liberal 
Party, too, is anxious to preserve its relations with the Austrian 
half of the Empire.”— 7rans/lated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE chronic surplus of the Prussian budget has caused the Government 
to contemplate an increase in the salary of officials, both civil and military, 
Judges are to be paid $750 in future, instead of $600 per year. First-class 
lieutenants will receive $450 instead of $300. The salaries of teachers will 
be increased on a similar ratio. The press generally favor this increase, 
for Germany has reduced her total debt of over $1,000,000,000 in 1875 to less 
than $400,000,000. 


ACCORDING to some of our Canadian exchanges,the British Government 
has decided to increase considerably its fleets in American waters. The 
Flag, Ottawa, thinks it is certain that “the British fleet on the North 
American station and in the West Indies will, year by year hereafter, be 
maintained at a sufficient strength to render a satisfactory account of any 
force the United States might be able to musterin those waters together 
with that of any possible ally besides.” 


THERE is a remarkable contrast between the finances of Germany and 
those of France. While the former country is gradually paying off its 
debt, and the German people are the least taxed in Europe, France strug- 
gles with a yearly deficit of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. The debt of France 
has increased from §84,500,000,000 in 1875 to $6,000,000,000 in 1895. The 7emps 
fears that, altho France is probably the richest country in the world, 
a financial breakdown must ensue unless greater economy is exercised, 


The Saturday Review, London, reports with satisfaction that two Turkish 
papers have been suppressed by the Egyptian authorities for their scurri, 
lous attacks upon the Queen of England. One of them, the Vunzr, had 
said that “this old, made-up Queen is not half as powerful as the Sultan of 
Turkey. Her soldiers could not stand two days before our army,” added 
the Turkish editor. Zhe Pioneer, an English paper published in the capital 
of the Khedive, says: “If justice were done, the proprietor of the Vunir 
would be flogged at the cart's tail through the native quarters at Cairo. 
The Khedive committed a gross piece of folly when he failed to suppress 
the paper until he received a hint to do so from the British Government.” 


AN increase in next year’s French naval estimates is confidently ex- 
pected, as the result of the adverse report just made by M. de Kerjégu upon 
the relative strength of the French fleet. This report is interesting in two 
ways to Great Britain, both on account of its assertion that the British fleet 
is overwhelmingly strong, and its demand for immediate action toward 
increasing the French navy: “The aim of every patriotic Minister of 
Marine, it says, ought to be to push on to the possession of a fleet capable 
of ruining the commercial supremacy of England at a given moment.” 


DR. KOCH, the German bacteriologist, has been asked by the Cape 
Government to investigate the rinderpest. Many English papers censure 
this want of loyalty to the mother country, declaring that it is neither wise 
nor necessary to employ scientists who were ‘*made in Germany,’’ The 
appointment of Dr. Haffkine, the distinguished Russian expert on cholera, 
as chief of the Bombay committee of investigation is also criticized. The 
London Giode, however, has found an explanation. This paper thinks that 
the British Colonial authorities are too humane to employ Englishnfen on 
such dangerous researches! 


A PROFOUND sensation has been created in France by the publication of 
Captain Nercy’s book “ La future Débfcle.”” General Gallifet is said to be 
the real author of the book. The writer declares that the command of the 
French army is not in good hands, that there is much nepotism in the army, 
that the officers are better able to shine at parades and reviews than in the 
field, and that the fortresses are in a bad condition. Last, but not least, 
there is no well-defined plan of conducting a campaign... The writér fears 
that, unless these faults are remedied, the French army will fare as badly 
during the next war as it did in 1870. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW IT FEELS TO DIE OF HUNGER. 


N article under the above caption by Arnold White appears 
in Cassell’s Family Magazine for December. Below we 
reproduce it entire: 


“In the winter-time we often read the common phrases ‘dying 
of hunger,’ ‘starved to death,’ ‘perished of want.’ As a matter 
of fact, out of the five million inhabitants of London, some 
twenty-seven are annually destined to die of want of food suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together. Many times twenty-seven 
thousand, however, feel some of the pangs that precede actual 
death from hunger. But the great mass of the inhabitants of 
these islands never know, from one end of their lives to another, 
the meaning of the word hunger. The ordinary citizen, who is 
kept an hour or two waiting for luncheon or dinner, believes that 
the edge of his sharp appetite is hunger. It is nothing of the 
sort. The voracious craving for food, even for monkey or human 
flesh, which would excite nausea in ordinary life, comes only 
after the thirtieth hour of abstinence, and may continue until the 
third or fourth day. Noone who has not fasted in health for a 
greater period than twenty-four hours knows the wistful longing 
for sustenance or the gnawing pains that constitute real hunger. 
Those who are young and strong might give themselves an 
object-lesson in the sufferings of too many of our English poor by 
abstaining from all food for a period of thirty hours. 

“ A few years ago I had an opportunity of testing the sensations 
that accompany starvation. Needless to say, my experience of 
famine was involuntary. Having recently recovered from an 
attack of jungle fever, I happened to be one of asmall prospective 
party in one of our tropical colonies. An unsurveyed tract of 
forest, almost unknown to white men, was the object of our jour- 
ney. Westarted at dawn after an early breakfast, consisting of 
a cup of coffee and two or three bananas apiece, and a dry biscuit 
or a morsel of bread and jam. We took no food with us except 
a packet of sandwiches and a flask of whisky, as we expected to 
return to the native bungalow, whence we started in time for 
breakfast, at noon. 

“Our object was to ascend a wooded hill about 1,000 feet above 
‘us, take some observations of the lie of the country, the course of 
the streams, and the character of the soil and the timber, leaving 
further observation to the next day. We started merrily enough. 
Confident of our knowledge of woodcraft, we never consulted the 
compass, but tramped steadily on. At 10 A.M. we sat down bya 
stream that bubbled down the slope, consumed our sandwiches, 
and finished the whisky. At 10:30 A.M. we started again, glan- 
cing at the compass when it was too late. At noon we called a 
halt. The idea of our being lost was too ridiculous to be seri- 
ously entertained. One of us climbed the highest tree in sight. 
The report was not encouraging. Wewere lost. On leaving the 
bungalow at 6 a.m. we had traveled due north. Nothing was 
simpler than totravel duesouth. Accordingly we tramped south- 
ward for four hours, and again called a halt. Another tree was 
ascended. The report of the look-out was the same—jungle in 
every direction. In another hour the sun would set; and there 
was no twilight. 

“At 5.30 P.M. it was time to prepare for the night we were 
destined to pass inthe jungle. We were weary witha nine-hours’ 
tramp almost foodless. The jungle leeches were attacking every 
member of our little party, gorging themselves with the rare 
dainty of white men’s blood. By 6:10 p.M., the sun was set, 
and within a quarter of an hour we were in darkness. There was 
no want of water, so that the torment of thirst was not added to 
the hunger that began to devour us. Since dinner the previous 
day none of us had tasted more than a banana or two, a cup of 
coffee, a sandwich, and a little whisky and water. The weather 
was oppressively hot, but a shower of rain cooled our heated and 
wearied bodies. Wet through, we were unable to sleep, and 
passed the night singing and talking, affecting the good spirits 
we were far from feeling. The following is my diary for the next 
three days: 

“6:30 A.M., 16th May.—Decided to walk southward, as we must 
come to the sea within sixty miles. Aching painfully in every 
limb. Nosleep. Cold and exhausted; a heavy gnawing pain in 
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the regions of the belt. Started at 7. a.m. Walked or struggled 
through the dense bamboo and thorny undergrowth until noon, 
with frequent halts. 1P.M.: Have rested an hour. The leeches 
terrible. Their appetite voracious. Feeling weak and light- 
headed. Visions of roast beef and potatoes. Old dinner-parties, 
long forgotten. vividly present to the imagination. 6P.M.: Found 
an overhanging rock—decide to bivouac beneath it. 

“17th May, 7 A.M.—Some troubled sleep; phantoms of feasts of 
which one is about to partake, vanishing suddenly. The pain 
caused by unemployed gastric juice increasing; almost unbear- 
able. I am weaker than the othertwo. I entreat them to leave 
me, and send help if they find it; they agree. They bring me 
bamboo leaves to chew. 

“to a.M., alone. The pain unbearable. Old scenes of child- 
hood, so real, I lose myself. The leeches in my hair torment me. 
Darkness. ‘The cries of jungle animals, monkeys, wildcat, and 
leopards. The night passed in alternate periods of maddening 
pain, frantic dreams—always of banquets and profusion of food 
and light. 

“18th May, 7 A.M.—To-morrow shall I wind up my watch? I 
stand up and fall down, and only long for death. Leeches on my 
face. I crush one with my teeth. He is full of my blood. Vio- 
lent nausea. Tears, and a blank. 

“19th May.—Have a dim remembrance of being carried in a 
hammock, with a splitting headache, toahut. Some one moist- 
ened my cracked lips with brandy. Rice-water and egg is placed 
in my mouth—I swallow. In afew minutes hunger returns. 

“For weeks afterward I could digest nothing but the simplest 
food. The chief impression left on my mind was the justification 
hungry men may plead for stealing food. I would gladly have 
eaten my uncle. Hunger is a sordid thing—it kills the better 
nature. Judge no one hardly who really is hungry.” 





A PERSONAL STUDY OF HOBOES. 


AST summer was a great one for tramps in thiscountry. As 
one of the veterans of the class expressed it: “It’s gittin’ 
so a respectable ’boe [hoboe] can’t get a hand-out anywhere no 
more. This whole d—— country is on the bum.” Among those 
who adopted the life in Michigan were two young men who, find- 
ing book-selling a disappointment, put in their summer vacation 
“on the road.” One of them, C. W. Noble, writes up the results 
of his study of hoboes in The Popular Science Monthly (Decem- 
ber). Each had one extra shirt and two clean collars and a pair 
of overalls. Also a coil of steel wire, a pair of pliers, and a 
wooden frame over which to bend the wire into a tidy-holder. 
The sale of these tidy-holders paid the meager costs of the trip. 
The tramps with whom they associated—traveling, eating, and 
sleeping with them—seemed, that year, about evenly divided 
between those who were on the road from preference, because of 
restless, roving dispositions, and those there because of misfor- 
tune. This first class is divided again into two subdivisions—the 
chronic tramp, the “profesh,” born rather than made, and those 
who, thrown out of work, become tramps for the time being. 
Mr. Noble writes as follows of those in the first subdivision : 


“Tramps as a class are young men. I do not know what be- 
comes of them when they are old, or whether they ever get old, 
and, as far as I could discover, they do not know either. Their 
happy-go-lucky method of living leads them to give very little 
thought to the future, but the fact still remains that an old man 
can not live as they do. They uniformly travel by night and 
sleep by day. It is no uncommon sight to see fifteen or twenty 
of these lusty fellows asleep in the shade of some watering-tank, 
and if you would take the pains to climb up the ladder and into 
the tank you would probably find a little room over the water 
occupied by four or five more. They are not so universally 
drunken as the temperance advocates would have us suppose. 
One time when we were traveling by freight two of the lads 
brought on a bottle of whisky, and one of them offered it to sev- 
eral of us successively. Nobody would drink with him and he 
became abusive. The boys took his bottle away from him, and 
threw it overboard, and compelled him to sit quiet until he fell 
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asleep. But, on the other hand, their private morals are abomi- 
nable. They seem to have no idea of personal purity whatever.” 


Of the temporary tramps, the “roadsters,” the following partic- 
ulars are given: 


“The roadster proper is distinguished from the tramp by having 
a‘ graft,’ or in other terms a visible means of support. The graft 
consists of any method at all to gain money aside from begging 
or chance jobs. For instance, our tidy-holders were ‘an out-of- 
sight good graft.’ We found one tramp who sold a kind of soap 
made by himself, which he guaranteed to take out any spot what- 
ever. It really did so, but the spot was pretty sure to reappear 
the next day. I knew another who sold soap which looked like 
Castile. A week after it was bought it dried up into half its 
original size and became absolutely worthless. Another had 
made a sore on his arm with acid, and begged by showing this 
sore and telling some pitiful tale. As for such means of exciting 
sympathy, their name is legion. 

“I found that there are several firms throughout the country 
who make it a business to supply grafts totramps. For example, 
there are publishing houses where the professional beggar may 
obtain printed cards which will be of great assistance to him. 
The one-legged man will find a selection of most heart-rending 
poetry under titles such as ‘The Woodman’s Lament’ or ‘The 
Railroad Boy’s Appeal.’ The lame, the halt, and the blind are 
all provided with cards at so much per hundred. Another firm 
will make a specialty of so-called high-class novelties, and will 
issue a mammoth catalog, probably advertised with a picture of 
a cat. Here you will find listed pewter spoons at twenty-five 
cents per dozen, tied with pink ribbon in half-dozen lots, and 
each spoon labeled sterling silver and done up separate, in white 
tissue paper. Spectacles may be bought for two dollars and a 
quarter per dozen for the man who ‘just found a pair of gold- 
bowed spectacles down the road, and if they fit you, you may 
have them for two dollars, as I have no use for them.’ Not all 
grafts, however, are dishonest. The sale of pencils, paper, and 
in fact any article sold by tramps, would come under this defini- 
tion. 

“There is also a large number of persons in this class whose 
employment is not at first sight apparent. Professional gamblers 
and bookmakers are obliged by the nature of their employment 
to be on the move constantly. When in luck they spend their 
money lavishly, yet in case of pinch they take to the freight with- 
out a grumble... . The women on the road seem to be much 
more irreclaimable than the men. They have less true politeness, 
less sense of honor, and if dishonest are much more subtle. Ina 
religious community they are invariably religious, and have uni- 
formly been abandoned by their husbands and have six children 
dependent on their efforts. Male agents, as a rule, will be fair 
with each other and have a strong esprit de corps, but for the 
female agent everything is fish that comes into her net. There 
are several trades whose members seem condemned to be perpet- 
ually on the road. Printers and hotel cooks are a case to the 
point.” 

Those who are tramps from necessity constitute one of the 
most interesting spectacles in trampdom. They are the out-of- 
works who find it necessary to ‘“‘move on” in search of a job. 
When forced to remain a tramp for a month or two they grow to 
like the life and tosettle down intoit. These form the real tramp 
problem, and Mr. Noble thinks the best solution of the problem 
lies in the municipal woodyard, where a meal and a night’s 
lodging are to be had for two or three hours of wood-cutting. 
“The tramp who finds himself in this manner paying his way will 
in some measure regain his self-respect and will stand a better 
chance of being reclaimed.” 





The Use of Flint Muskets.—‘“Strange as it may ap- 
pear,” says 7he Railway Review, November 7, “flint muskets 
are not a relic of a bygone age. Last year no fewer than 1,820,- 
ooo gun flints were produced at the Lingheath Mines, Brandon, 
Suffolk, England. These flints are chiefly applied to arms which 
are destined to delight African and other savages, who, having 
so long been used to flint-locks, are reluctant to give them up. 
The method of manufacture of these gun-flints is very interesting. 
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In the operation of ‘flaking’ the worker will take a ‘quarter’ in 
his left hand, and, placing it on his knee, round which a protect- 
ing band of leather has been strapped, gently tap the flint with a 
hammer, giving it each time a well-directed blow. At every tap 
a flake six inches long and one inch wide falls into his hand, and 
if a good one, is deposited in a pail by his side, all bad ones 
being discarded. ‘The ‘knappers’ work these flakes with hammers 
with long thin heads, often made of old files, transversely break- 
ing the strips of flint on an iron ridge fixed in their benches. 
After this they carefully flake them till they get a complete gun 
flint. A flaker can make 7,000 or 8,000 flakes in a day of twelve 
hours, and a knapper will finish 3,000 gun flints in the same time. 
There are four sizes of flints in use: the musket, the carbine, 
the horse, and the single.” 





IN THE WILDERNESS WITH GRANT. 


EN. HORACE PORTER, who was a member of General 
Grant’s staff, is writing a series of important papers for 
The Century, on “Campaigning with Grant.” The second of the 
series concerns itself with the fighting in the Wilderness. The 
story of the battle is too long and too closely woven together to 
be given satisfactorily in extracts, but one of the most interesting 
parts of the description relates to Grant’s own demeanor on the 
battle-field. We quote as follows from this description : 


“While the most critical movements were taking place, General 
Grant manifested no perceptible anxiety, but gave his orders, and 
sent and received communications, with a coolness and delibera- 
tion which made a marked impression upon those who had been 
brought into contact with him for the first time on the field of 
battle. His speech was never hurried and his manner betrayed 
no trace of excitability or even impatience. He never exhibited 
to better advantage his peculiar ability in moving troops with 
unparalleled speed to the critical points on the line of battle 
where they were most needed, or, as it was sometimes called, 
‘feeding a fight.’ There was a spur on the heel of every order 
he sent, and his subordinates were made to realize that in battle 
it is the minutes which control events. He said, while waiting 
for Burnside to get into position and attack: ‘The only time I 
ever feel impatient is when I give an order for an important 
movement of troops in the presence of the enemy, and am wait- 
ing for them to reach their destination. Then the minutes seem 
like hours.’ He rode out to important points of the line twice 
during the day, in company with General Meade and two officers 
of the staff. It was noticed that he was visibly affected by his 
proximity to the wounded, and especially by the sight of blood. 
He would turn his face away from such scenes, and show by the 
expression of his countenance, and sometimes by a pause in his. 
conversation, that he felt most keenly the painful spectacle pre- 
sented by the field of battle. Some reference was made to the 
subject in camp that evening, and the general said: ‘I can not 
bear the sight of suffering. The night after the first day's fight 
at Shiloh I was sitting on the ground, leaning against a tree, try- 
ing to get some sleep. It soon began to rain so hard that I went 
into a log-house near by toseek shelter; but I found the surgeons. 
had taken possession of it, and were amputating the arms and 
legs of the wounded, and blood was flowing in streams. I could 
not endure such a scene, and was glad to return to the tree out- 
side, and sit there till morning in the storm.’ I thought of this. 
remark while sitting by his bedside twenty-one years afterward, 
when he, in the last days of his fatal illness, was himself under- 
going supreme physical torture. 

“As the general felt that he could be found more readily, and 
could issue his orders more promptly, from the central point 
which he had chosen for his headquarters, he remained there 
almost the entire day. He would at times walk slowly up and 
down, but most of the day he sat upon the stump of a tree, or on 
the ground, with his back leaning against a tree. The thread 
gloves remained on his hands, a lighted cigar was in his mouth 
almost constantly, and his penknife was kept in active use whit- 
tling sticks.” 


Grant, we are told, unlike many commanders, rarely consulted 
maps. General Porter explains this as follows: 


“The explanation of it is that he had an extraordinary memory 
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as to anything that was presented to him graphically. After 
looking critically at a map of a locality, it seemed to become pho- 
tographed indelibly upon his brain, and he could follow its fea- 
tures without referring to it again. Besides, he possessed an 
almost intuitive knowledge of topography, and never became 
confused as to the points of the compass. He was a natural 
‘bushwhacker,’ and was never so much at home as when finding 
his way by the course of streams, the contour of the hills, and 
the general features of the country. I asked him, one day, 
whether he had ever been deceived as to the points of the com- 
pass. He said: ‘Only once—when I arrived at Cairo, Ill. The 
effect of that curious bend in the river turned me completely 
around, and when the sun came up the first morning after I got 
there, it seemed to me that it rose directly in the west.’ ” 


Here is another interesting pen-sketch of Grant as he appeared 
just after the receipt of wild tales of disaster : 


“In the darkness of the night, in the gloom of a tangled forest, 
and after men’s nerves had been racked by the strain of a two 
days’ desperate battle, the most immovable commander might 
have been shaken. But it was in just such sudden emergencies 
that General Grant was always at his best. Without the change 
of a muscle of his face, or the slightest alteration in the tones of 
his voice, he quietly interrogated the officers who brought the 
reports; then, sifting out the truth from the mass of exaggera- 
tions, he gave directions for relieving the situation with the mar- 
velous rapidity which was always characteristic of him when 
directing movements in the face of an enemy. Reinforcements 
were hurried to the point attacked, and preparations made for 
Sedgwick’s corps to take up a new line, with the front and right 
thrown back. General Grant soon walked over to his own camp, 
seated himself on a stool in front of his tent, lighted a fresh cigar, 
and there continued to receive further advices from the right. 

“A general officer came in from his command at this juncture, 
and said to the general-in-chief, speaking rapidly and laboring 
under considerable excitement: ‘General Grant, this is a crisis 
that can not be looked upontooseriously. I know Lee’s methods 
well by past experience; he will throw his whole army between 
us and the Rapidan, and cut us off completely from our commu- 
nications.’ The general rose to his feet, took his cigar out of his 
mouth, turned to the officer, and replied, with a degree of anima- 
tion which he seldom manifested: ‘Oh, I am heartily tired of 
hearing about what Lee is going to do. Some of you always 
seem to think he is suddenly going to turn a double somersault, 
and land in our rear and on both of our flanks at the same time. 
Go back to your command, and try to think what we are going to 
do ourselves, instead of what Lee is going to do.’ The officer 
retired rather crestfallen, and without saying a word in reply. 
This recalls a very pertinent criticism regarding his chief once 
made in my presence by General Sherman. He said: ‘Grant 
always seemed pretty certain to win when he went into a fight 
with anything like equal numbers. I believe the chief reason 
why he was more successful than others was that while they were 
thinking so much about what the enemy was going to do, Grant 
was thinking all the time about what he was going todo himself.’” 





THE PROPOSED WORLD’S CENSUS. 


I N recent months the proposition to take a census of the entire 

globe at the beginning of the next century has been repeat- 
edly mentioned by the press. What has actually been done 
toward the realization of such a project is given in a late number 
of the Germania, of Milwaukee, from which source we reproduce 
the following: 


“As impossible as it may seem at first glance, it is nevertheless 
certain that an earnest effort will be made to take a census of the 
whole earth in the near future. This gigantic project is to be- 
come a fact with the advent of the twentieth century. The plan 
was put into tangible shape at the recent convention, held in 
Bern, Switzerland, of the International Statistical Institute, the 
original proposition having been made by Dr. Guillaume, the 
Director of the Swiss Bureau of Statistics. The convention ap- 
pointed a committee of ways and means, consisting of prominent 
statisticians, savants, travelers, and geographers, who are to pro- 
pose an acceptable method of realizing this grand scheme, and 
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report to the convention at its next biennial meeting. Naturally 
it is an impossibility to secure even approximately the exact data 
in many regions, such as the polar, many parts of Africa, Asia, 
and elsewhere, which have never even been visited by the ex- 
plorers and which a census enumerator would never reach. The 
population of the globe is now estimated at 1, 700,000,000, these 
being the figures of Professors Behm and Wagner, of Gottingen, 
recognized as the leading authorities in this department. Both, 
however, concede that these figures are not absolutely reliable 
and are largely calculations based on the more or less reliable 
reports of travelers. This is, for instance, the case with such 
countries as China, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. They acknowl- 
edge that as far as China is concerned the figures may be millions 
too high or too low, and that the estimate of Africa may be fifty 
millions out of the way, and that errors in proportion may exist 
in the figures claimed for Persia, Siam, Afghanistan, Turkey, 
and other lands. 

China, however, has decided to undertake an official census. 
This promise was made by Li Hung Chang in Berlin only lately. 
The governments of Turkey, Persia, Siam, and Afghanistan are 
to be petitioned to assist the agents of the Statistical Institute in 
taking the census of these countries. Quite naturally the scheme 
of the Institute can be realized only by the expenditure of consid- 
erable money and the application of a great deal of diplomacy. 
But the Institute is sanguine. Then, too, quite a number of 
lands must yet be explored before 1900. But if geographical re- 
search is pushed in the next years as vigorously as this has been 
done during the past decades, then there will scarcely be a mile 
of territory in Africa which will not have been explored by travel 
ers before the beginning of the twentieth century, and a census 
can at least approximately be made. 

Then, too, in the year 1900 Russia will have almost completed 
her two vast systems of railroads across the continent of Asia, 
traversing all Siberia and the wild regions of Tibet, and these 
districts will be open to the traveler. It is accordingly proposed 
to send a large colony of energetic travelers to these regions in 
1900 to make a report on the unnumbered millions that live there. 

It is hoped that this census, notwithstanding its greatness and 
vastness, can be completed in a single week in all the civilized 
nations of the globe. The attempt is even to be made to have 
the census taken on one and the same day. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Was Jesus a Pharisee? 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

In a recent issue of THE LITERARY DIGEST [October 24], I had the honor 
of passing ‘‘ review” before your many readers--for which many thanks. 
It is an axiom of learned Jews in every land never to reply to a sermon 
(‘‘en meshuvin al hadrush"’). This might with equal propriety be said of 
criticism. The present case, however, presents an exception. Yours is an 
influential periodical, with a good literary tone, and it will not offend you 
if Icall your attention to a statement of error. 

In the first place, the article ‘‘ Jesus the Pharisee,” is written by a radical 
in religion, particularly in Judaism. The intention was, not to serve 
Orthodox Judaism, but science. 

In the second place—well, had you waited and read the article in full, 
(only half was published in 7he Menorah) you would have discovered the 
fact which seemed a bone of contention, to wit: that I made no attempt to 
explain the denunciation of Jesus against ‘‘ Scribes and Pharisees.” 

However, lest you overlook the matter, let me explain why such an 
explanation in the article is a sine gua non. To say that the grandest ideal 
of the Christian world was a member of the very people he berated, is 
below the dignity of a scholar and historian, and no one making the least 
pretensions would be guilty of that. Yet I am convinced and expressed 
myself to that effect ten years ago, long before the learned work of my 
friend Professor Chwolson appeared, that Jesus was a Pharisee, 7.e., 
a Parush, aman separated from the vulgar mass, and above them in feel- 
ing, in learning, in holiness, and all that which goes to make a grand 
character—perhaps the grandest the world ever saw. This was, and still 
is, the interpretation of Parush or Pharisee. 

Why then did Jesus speak against Scribes, etc.? Answer: 

He spoke against Scribes and Pharisees in the service of Sadducean high- 
priests. ‘The Talmud says (¢.e., the rabbis so held) that a learned bastard 
is preferable to an ignorant high-priest; now there were many in the 
“Honein” family of high-priests who could neither read nor write 
Hebrew, whose gold alone bought them the office; they then hired the 
clever and perverted Pharisees to secretary their official affairs, and these 
were the hypocrites and dyed-in-the-wool against whom Jesus uttered 
such crushing words. G. A. DANZIGER. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 4. 
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We pay express charges both ways. 


SCRIBNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO SECURE THE GREAT NEW 
SCRIBNER’S HISTORY of the U. S. 


Readers of this paper, by a special arrangement, may have this book at one- 
third discount off the regular price of $30.00 for the set, and upon easy terms 
until Christmas, if the supply holds out. 

The entire set will be delivered, express paid, on receipt of $2.00 and $2.00 a month for nine months. 


Half leather, $1.00 a month more. You can thus have and enjoy it while you are paying. If the books are not 
in every way satisfactory they can be returned and money refunded. 
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WHAT READERS SAY: 


for the household and the general reader. 


Dr. Lyman Assott: The standard History of the United States 





THE HISTORY 


are made for it: 


Now comes before the public as a finished work, and the following claims 


Justice STEPHEN J. Fiztp: The work is admirably prepared, and 1. It is essentially the first complete History of the United States as 


possesses greater merits than any other history of the United States with 
which I am acquainted. It deserves a place in the library of every 
student, 


Rev. Witt1am Mancueg, Van Houten Ave., Passaic, N. J.: I re- 
ceived the books and am more than pleased with them. They are supe- 
rior every way to my expectations. ‘lhe type isso easily readable, the 
paper so fine, the mechanical execution so perfect, the covers so attractive 
and strong, the illustration so clear and apt that I can not say what I 
justly could say in praise of these handsome volumes without seeming to 
flatter. ‘he reading matter is only what would be expected of authors of 
so high a literary reputation as those who prepared this history. . . ‘his 
work of Scribner’s is to our American people, it seems to me, what 
Knight's is to the English people. It is an A No. 1 work that no eulogy 
is sufficiently adequate to justly praise. It must have a great sale. 


Joun H. Raven, Reformed Church, Metuchen, N. J.: Having made 
a thorough examination of Scribner's History of the United States, I 
consider it by far the best popular history of our country of which I know. 
Unlike many other histories, it neither skims over nor omits any period, 
and I believe that the excellent illustrations will be very helpful in fixing 
the events in the reader’s mind. 


a nation, dealing with all the events from the earliest time to the end 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

2. It is new in scope and new in authority, having been planned 7 
William Cullen Bryant, and completed by Sidney Howard Gay and Noa 
Brooks, assisted by many specialists, including Edward Everett Hale, 
Horace E. Scudder, E. L. Burlingame, Rossiter Johnson, Dr, John 
Weiss, and many others. 

3. It gives a thorough account of the opinions of scientific men as 
to the earliest features and characteristics of the territory now occupied 
by the United States. 

4. It uses for the first time in a general history the mass of informa- 
tion that has come to light concerning Columbus himself and his time, 

5. It brings out more fully than ever before the dramatic features of 
early New England life, and the characteristics of Puritanism. 

6. It contains the fullest sketch ever given in a general work of the 
exploration and settlement of the West. 

It gives the first account of the Civil War, in which the mass of 
historical matter is brought into a well-balanced and complete narrative, 
within a moderate compass. 

8. It brings down the history to our own time with a fulness and 
completeness which has not before been accomplished in a work of its 





the busy man. ‘The illustrations are full and so interesting that the 
children will be historians almost before they can read. 


dimensions or standing. 


H. O. Canrie_p, Bridgeport, Conn.: I subscribed for Scribner's g. It is a strong, scholarly, accurate, and at the same time picturesque 
History of the United States through a 7ridune Club, and wish to say and vivid presentation of the history of the American people. 
that I find it more complete than I had anticipated. It is readable, accu- 10. The 1,600 illustrations surpass in number, authenticity, and 
rate, and the Index makes it a historical encyclopedia of great value to artistic merit anything before attempted in an American historical work, 








valuable not merely for their beauty, but as an aid in realizing the scenes 
and events with which the narrative has to do. 








and taken advantage of. 
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IMPORTANT— All good Americans need 
secured for the Readers of The Literary Digest in the belief that it will be welcomed 


You take no risk in ordering the books, as we want you to 
see the set; it will then stand on its own merits. 


The Literary Digest, 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. 





the best history. 


Address, 


OR The New York Tribune, 


This chance has been 


154 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 





BUSINESS SITUATION. 


There were no sensational features in the situa- 
tion last week, the inost striking thing being the 
agreement among jobbers and wholesalers, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s, that “there will be no 
business revival this year.” 


Prices in General.—‘Jobbers of dry-goods 
Teport that sales for future delivery have fallen- 
off. Shoe manufacturers report that demand has 
declined compared with preceding weeks, and 
Eastern woolen mills that orders for spring de- 
livery are of moderate volume. Transactions in 
wool have fallen-off, manufacturers buying only 
as they receive orders. The situation in iron and 
steelis less satisfactory, with unsettling rumors 





For Wakefulness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. 2: C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: ‘‘I have seen 
great be 


nefit from the steady use of this preparation, in 
case of chronic wakefulness,’ 





as to the success of the steel pool, comparatively 
few sales of staple grades, and no likelihood of 
revival in demand prior to February. Sales of 
open-hearth steel have been made at a parity with 
grades which have been considered cheaper ; nails 
have again reacted on the dissolution of the pool ; 
tinplate prices have been cut, and Bessemer pig 
iron has sold down 15 cents a ton. The weakness 
in hides continues and prices are lower, tho thus 
far without effect on quotations for leather. 
Petroleum prices have reacted, and quotations are 
lower for coffee, lard, oats and corn. No material 
change is reported in prices for pork, print cloths 
and lumber, while those for turpentine, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, wheat,and flour are all higher.” 
—Bradstreet’s, December 5. 


Clearing-House Returns and Railways.—‘ The 
volume of business shown by clearing-house re- 
turns was, for the past week nearly 1 per cent. over 
last year, and for the month of November 3 per 
cent. and 11 per cent. less than 1892, the compari- 
son being the best for the past five months. The 








great improvement compared with three previous 
months is especially encouraging because railway 
traffic in November was small, earnings falling 
11.2 per cent. below last year, and 12.1 below 1892. 
The traffic is affected by lack of cars owing to the 
previous heavy movement, and Chicago eastbound 
shipments for four weeks were 270,664 tons againsf 
289,269 last year. The weakness in stocks for some 
days was partly due to small earnings, but after 
falling from $49.69 on Friday last to $49 at the close 
on Monday, London buying, which exceeded sales 
by 10,000 shares, and the demand from home in- 
vestors, raised the average of active railway 
stocks te $49.85 at the close. Trust stocks also 
closed slightly higher for the week.”—Dun’s Re- 
view, December 5. 


The Wheat Supply.—‘t The most bullish feature 
of Bradstreet's monthly report of American avail- 
able stocks of wheat is found in the net decrease of 
618,000 bushels on both coasts during November, 
the first decrease during November since records 
have been kept. In November, 1895, the net in- 
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crease was 10,715,000 bushels; in 1894, 9,816,000 
bushels ; in 1893, 16,200,000 bushels, and in»1892 it 
‘was 17,747,000 bushels, Wheat stocks in the United 
States and Canada have always continued to grow 
from week to week, after harvesting, until New 
Year’s, and sometimes later. This year the check 
to supplies appears to have arrived a month ahead 
of usual. 

“Stocks of available wheat in the United States. 
Canada, afloat for and in Europe December 1 
were 148,485,000 bushels, 16,000,000 bushels less than 
on a like date in 1895, 36,000,000 bushels less than 
in 1894, 42,000,000 bushels less than in 1893, 27,000,000 
bushels less than in 1892, and fae po bushels less 
than on December 1, 1891."—-Bradstreet’s, Decem- 
ber 5. 

Business in Canada.—‘'General trade at Mon- 
treal is reported more active than in the week last 
year. Jobbers in furs and other winter goods at 
Toronto report a more active demand and a fair 
business. General trade at Halifax is about an 
average at thisseason. All crops in Nova Scotia 
have yielded in excess of previous years, with the 
exception of potatoes. Trade in New Brunswick 
continues quiet, altho a number of vessels are 
loading with lumber for foreign ports. Bank 
clearings at Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Ham- 
ilton, and Halifax amount to $26,810,000 this week, 
compared with $17,838,000 last week, which was 
one day short, and as contrasted with $25,591,000 
in the corresponding week one year ago. here 
are 47 business failures reported from the Domin- 
ion of Canada this week, 11 more than last week, 
8 more than in the week a year ago, 14 more than 
in the corresponding week two years ago, and 19 
more than in the like week of 1893.”—Bradstreet’s, 
December 5. 


CHESS. 


[All communteations for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”] 


Problem 177. 
By C. H. LATTA. 
(From The British Chess Magazine.) 
Black—Six Pieces. 
Kon K 4: PsonKs5, K B3,QB3, Q R 6 and 7. 
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White—Nine Pieces, 
K on QR sq; Q onQ Kt 8; Bs on K sq andQs5; 

Kt on Q 6; Ron KR8; Pson K Kt2, K Rgand s. 
White mates in three moves. 





Tue Importance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reader, as the freshest and best compilation of 
leanings from the field of British periodical literature 
fo been long recognized. Founded by E. Littell in 
1844, it has never ceased to a a prominent place 
among the foremost magazines of the day. In pursu- 
ance of the same general plan adopted by its founder, 
and to give the best the wor/d can offer, the publishers 
have arranged for the introduction of certain ‘*‘ New 
Features’’ so widening its scope as to embrace transla- 
tions of noteworthy articles from the leading publications 
of France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and other Continental 
countries, many of which contain matter of great inter- 
est and value to the American reader, yet which, for 
obvious reasons, are absolutely beyond his reach but 
for the timely help of this delightful medium. In addi- 
tion a monthly Sepplemnant will be given, containing 
three departments devoted to American literature. 

Its prospectus, printed in another column, more fully 
describes these new features, the first of which appear, in 
a November issue. 

A year ago the price was reduced from $8.00 to $6.00 a 
year. This reduction brings the Magazine within the 
reach of a much wider class, and certainly at this price, 
with these improvements, it is at once the cheapest and 
the best literary weekly in existence. In no other way 
can its equivalent be obtained for less than many times 
its cost. Reduced clubbing rates with other periodicals 
offer still greater inducements, and to new subscribers 
remitting now for the year 1897, the intervening num- 
bers of 1896 will be sent gratis. The Living Age Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 








The Kangaroo 
stands for Australia, and Booth’s 


“Hyomei ” 
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is the Australian ‘‘Dry-Air’’ 
treatment, which stands 
alone as a cure for Asthma, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Com- 
mon Colds, and all similar 
diseases. It 


**CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


Cor. B and gth Sts., 

San Diego, Cal., Aug. 24, 189. 
My lung was injured while a surgeon in 
the late war. My sputa is muco-purulent, 
thick and difficult to raise ; but I have no 
trouble when inhaling your Hyomei. in 
cases of Cold or amd 1 could not and 

would not be without it. 
H. SCHAFER, M.D. 


1441 Corcoran St., 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 10, 1896. 

I consider Hyomei one of the discoveries 
of the day. Yused it with very pleasing 
results in a case of Catarrh, and also 
might say that a cold of any description 
positively cannot exist where Hyomei is 


used. 
STEPHEN S. DAVIS. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit Complete 
by Mail, $1; (for foreign countries, add 
f: .00 postage); outfit consists of pocket in- 

aler, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 
directions for using. If you are stz// skep- 
tical, send your address ; my pamphlet shall 


prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, or at 
druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or 
can get it for you if you insist. Don’t accept a substitute. In stock at the leading wholesale drug houses of 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, also all leading business centers. 


London Office: 
11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 


_R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 





Solution of Problems. 








No, 173. 

K—Q 7! P—B 6, mate 
%, — 2, —————— 

Rx Kt 

eseee ° Kt—B 2! mate 
I. aa 2, ———_——_ 

RxP 

esenee Kt—Kt 3, mate 
2, See 2.—_—_—— 

R—B 5 

eeenes Q--Q 6, mate 
1, ———— 2 

R—B 6 

shiner Q-—K 5s, mate 
1, ————--— 2. ———_—— 

R—Q 6 


Other variations depend on those given above. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; W. G. Donnan, Independence, 
Ia.; F.S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. W. S. 
Frick, Philadelphia; A.M. Chamberlain, Paines- 
ville, O.; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; W. R. 





| The Pillsbury National Chess-Correspon- 


dence Association. 


This Association, which has now a membership 
of over 1,000, was organized to afford facilities to 
Chess-players in all parts of the United States 
who desired to play by correspondence. Presi- 
dent E. T. Runge, of Chicago, has appointed the 
Tournament Committee, of which A. H. Gansser, 
President of the Michigan Chess Association, is 
Chairman, and S. H. Chadwick, Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Chess Club, Assistant Chairman. The 
eight tourney divisions are represented on the 
Committee as follows: 








eee A) eee Brooklyn 
New England..... E. R. Blanchard. .... .... Boston 
PROCEMOEE c 000000608 eS . eee St. Paul 
pO eee Nelson Hald...Dannebrog, Neb. 
| Western ......... . 8. D. Hopkins....Parrott, Col. 
eer . Anderson...... Killarney, Fla. 
Southern.......... 7; % “eae Austin, Tex. 
| 8 eee aa, Chicago 


The tournaments are open to all residents of the 


Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; E. E. Roberts, Ann ‘poms States, and entries must be made before 


Arbor, Mich.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. 
C.; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlem, Pa.; Mrs. M. 
B. Cook, Friendship. Me.; J. W. Barnhart, Jr., 
Logan, Ia.; E. P. Gould, Augusta, Me.; N. Hald, 
Dannebrog, Neb. 

Three incorrect key-moves have been tried : K— 
Q 6 is answered by R—B 6. If 2 P—B 5, R inter- 


poses ; if 2 Q—K 5, K—Q 6. B—Kt s is defeated by | 


Rx Kt. B—Kt 8 is “cooked” in the same way. 
The only reason we can give for naming this prob- 
lem ‘* The Oyster ’”’ is that it is hard to open, altho 
several of our solvers found the task quite easy. 
M. W. H. found the Black K representing the 
oyster proper, and we ‘have to open the shell to 
get at him.”’ 
No. 174. 
Q—K sq Kx P Q—B 3 or Kt 3, mate 
.—_———— ® . 
KxPmust K—Q5 or Bs 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., W. R. 
Coumbe, N. Hald, Mrs. Cook, Dr. Frick, A. M. 





| Chamberlain, Charles Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; 


H. Ketcham, Vergennes, Vt.; W. H. Cobb, New- 
ton Centre, Mass.; Dr. P. H. S. Vaughn, Augusta, 
Me. 

This arrangement, which looks so simple when 
you get it, proved to be a sticker to the majority 
of our solvers. Q—Q 3, R—K B 3, and R—Q3 were 
all tried. With any of these the K gets away. 
Those who sent these overlooked Black’s (2) P—K 3, 
stopping Q—Q s. 

H. Ketcham and Dr. Vaughn were successful 
with No. 172. 


November 25, to E. J. Napier, Secretary, No. 7,322 
| Harvard Avenue, Chicago, the entrance-fee being 


New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases. 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or by disordered action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. It is a wonderful 
discovery, with a record of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly upon the blood and 
kidneys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in malaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of 
Washington, testifiesin the New York Christian 
| Witness that Alkavis completely cured him of 
| Kidney and Bladder disease of many years’ stand- 
\ing. Many ladies also testify to its curative 
| powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 
| So far the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
|418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are the only 
importers of this new remedy, and they are so 
anxious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiGeEsT who is a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other affliction due 
to improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send their 
names and address to the Company, and receive 
| the Alkavis free. It is sent to you entirely free, 
‘to prove its wonderful curative powers. 
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so cents. The players entered for each divisional 
tournament will play for the district champion- 
ship, and the eight winners will compete in a final 
round for the National championship. 


Blackburne’s Blindfold Play. 


Mr. J. H. Blackburne, the English champion, 
lately played, in London, eight games blindfold, 
winning 6, losing 1, drawing 1. The following 
game is a fine specimen: 


J. H. BLACK- J. H. BLACK- 


BURNE,  R. J. BARRETT. BURNE. RR. J. BARRETT. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K4 12 Castles (c)P—K R 4 (d) 

2 Kt—Q B3 B—B4 13 B—K Kts!Px B 


3P—B4 Bx Kt(a) |14Q—B6ch K—Q 2 





4RxB PxP 15 0x B Pch K—Q sq 
sP-O a! Q—R 5 ch 16 Q—B 6 ch K—K sq (e) 
6P—Kt3 PxP 17QxRch K—Ka2 
7RxP(b) P—K R3 18 Q—Kt 7 chK—K sq 
8Kt—Q5! K-—- 19 B-Kt 5 ch! P—B 

9 Q—B Kt— 3 |20 R—K Bsq Kt—Q 2 
roKtxKt Px Kt at Q-Kt 8ch K—K 2 

11 B—K 3 P—Q3 22 R—B7 ch Resigns. 


Notes (abridged) by James Mason, in The British 
Chess Magazine. 
(a) With this capture, Black ventures upon a 
specious but untrustworthy center attack. 


(b) White’s development is apt to prove over- 
compensation for the Pawn so laboriously ac- 
quired by his opponent. 

(c) What a contrast between Black and White! 

(d) The Queen was in danger. Perhaps the 
other Pawn should go forward. At all events, Mr. 
Blackburne is now afforded an opportunity for 
a brilliant and conclusive combination, which he 
sees very well, and immediately proceeds to exe- 
cute in his happiest manner. 

(e) If K—Q 2, endeavorin 
there would be loss ot the 
from 17 B—R 3 ch, etc. 


A Sparkle by Albin. 


Played at the recent Vienna Masters’ Tourna- 
ment. 


to avoid Q x Rech, 
ueen or speedy mate, 


French Defense. 





ALBIN HALPRIN, ALBIN. HALPRIN, 
White Black. White. Black. 
1P—K 4 P—K 3 22Q—Kt4 Q—Ba2 
P—O ee 23R—R6 Q—Ke2 
;-zF @) Px 24 B-Ktsch(h)K—Q sq (i) 
B—Q 3 B—(¢ 25 Q—R4 R—K Kt sq 
$ Kt-QB3 P_O B3 26RxRP RxR 
6 Q Kt—K 2 Kt—B 27QxR —K Kt4 
7 B—K Kts5 B—K 28 O-Kt8ch B--B sq 
8P—QB3 QKt—Q2 29 R—B 2 R—Kt 3 (k) 
9 P-K B4(b)P—K R 3 30 B—-Q3 R—Q B3 
10 B—R4 Kt—Kt 3 3r Rx —Kt 5 
1 Kt—K B 3Q—B2 32 P—R 3 t—Kt 6 ch 
1Kt—K5 Kt—B5 33 K—R Q--Kt sq 
13 Q-B sq (c) P—Q Kt 4 34 P—K 6 (1) Kt—Q 3 (m) 
14 Castles —Kt 3 (d) |35 R—Q 7 ch K—K sq 
15 K—R sq x Kt 36 Rx Kt Kt—B 8 ch 
1HBPxB_  Kt-K R4q(e)\37 K—Ktsq Kt—K6 
17 P—Q Kt 3 Kt—R4 33 Kt—B4 Q—Kt6 
13 P—R4 1G) P—Kt 4(g) (390 Q—Kts5 OK 8 ch 
19 O—R 3 Pz? 40 B—B sq 3—Kte2 
20 Px P Kt—Kt 2 41 Rx R(o) Resigns. 
aaPxP QxBP 


Notes by Emil Kemeny in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


(a) Q Kt—B 3 o0r to Q2 is generally considered 
preferable. The text-move equalizes the game, 
and usually leads to a draw. 

(b) Aggressive play, which seems perfectly 
sound. 

(c) Necessary, since Black threatened Kt x Kt P 
as well as Kt—K 6, White could have lee Kt 
x Kt, but after P x Kt, Black is enabled to place 
his K Kt—Q 4. 

(d) With the intention to win a Pawn. It seems, 
however, it was loss of time only, since White 
replies K—R sq. 

(e) This places the K Kt very badly. Kt—K 5 
was infinitely better. 
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(f) If Kt x P, then Q—R 3 attacking the Kt and 
threatening mate; of course Black could then 
reply P—Kt 4, saving the piece, but White’s attack 
on the Queen’s wing would remain powerful. 

(g) Black now plays to win the B, This gives 
White two Pawns and an almost irresistible at- 
tack. No doubt, White intended to sacrifice the 
piece when he played P—R 4. 

(Ch) White could have played now R x B, winning 
a piece, for if Qx R, then Q x Kt, and if B x R, 
then Bch, winning the Kt. White, it seems, did 
not i to exchange pieces, but relied on the 
attack. 


(i) Black could not play K—B sq, on account of 

x B wins a piece. 

(k) Evidently Black had no time for this move. 
He should have adopted a more aggressive line of 
=. Q—K 6, Q -Q 7, or P—R 6, would have been 

etter. 

() Excellent play. White's attack is now irre- 
sistible. 

(m) Loses a piece, but Black had hardly any 
better move at his disposal. 

(o) Threatening mate in a few moves. Black’s 
only play would wt x B ch, followed by Kt x Q. 
This would leave Black with the exchange and 
three Pawns behind. A further resistance would 
be quite useless, White conducted the game 
splendidly. 


Pillsbury Beats Winawer. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 





PILLSBURY. WINAWER. PILLSBURY. WINAWER. 
White. Black. Vhite. Black 

Poo b P—Q4 12 B—K 3 —B2 

2 P— 4 P— Fi 13 Q—Q 3 —K sq 

3 Kt—Q B3 P—Q 14 P—B 5 B—B s 

4 P—K 3(a) Kt—K Bs 1; Kt—K 5 Bx P(c) 
sKt—B3 B—Q3 Sata wes a 

py oe Kt—Q2 |17QxB Px 

7 Castles astles 1 Q—K Bg Kt—Q 4 (e) 
8 P—K4 PxKP(b) |i9QxRP P—B3 (i) 
9 Ktx P Kt x Kt 20 P-K Bg (g)R—K 2 
1o Bx Kt Kt—B 3 21 Kt-Kt 6 (h)Resigns, 
11 B—B 2 P—K R 3 


Notes by Emil Kemeny in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


(a) B—B 4 seems preferable; it is at any rate 
more aggressive than the text move. 

(b) The opening moves are identically the same 
as in the Janowski-Tschigorin game. The latter 
at this stage played P x B P, followed by P—K 4. 
Tschigorin as well as Winawer had the develop- 
ment of the Queen’s wing in view. Tschigorin’s 
play was the correctone. To te Queen’s 
wing itis necessary toadvancethe K P. Winawer 
in exchanging Kts followed by Q Kt—B 3 succeeded 
in developing the Q Kt only, and not the Q B; 
moreover, he enabled his opponent to occupy a 
strong centre position. The Black game now be- 
comes inferior, and while the quick defeat is 
mainly due to subsequent errors, it cannot be 
y 1 wen that a proper defense was made extremely 

ifficult. 


(c) White threatened Kt—Kt 4 followed by Kt x 
Kt ch and QR 7, mate. The only defense Black 
could offer was P—K Kt 3. The move selected by 
Black is quite ingenious, but it is not sound, as 
the progress of the game shows. 

(ad) Much superior to P x B, which would have 
enabled Black to play Q x Kt. Black now can not 
answer P x B, for White continues Q—Kt 3 ch, 
and if K—B sq or K—R sq, then Kt—Kt 6 ch, win- 
ning the Queen, 

(e) K—Kt 2 was probably better, tho Black’s 
game was badly compromised. 

(f He can not capture the Kt, for White mates 
in four moves, namely, B—R 7 ch, B—Kt 6 disc ch, 
Q—R 7 ch and Q—B 7, mate. 

(g) Excellent pier, Black can not capture the 
Kt on account of Q—Kté6ch. Black then can not 
interpose the Q, for White continues Qx R. Nor 
can Black move K—B sq, on account of P x P disc 
ch would follow. White now threatens R—B 3, 
followed by R—Kt 3 ch and there is no valid 
defense. 


(ch) The decisive stroke. White now threatens 
Q—R 8 ch, followed by Q—B8, mate. The position 
is an utterly hopeless one. The forces are even, 
yet there seems no way to stop the threatenin 
mate. B—Q 2 would be of no use. White woul 
continue EO 8 ch, Q—R 7 ch, followed by Q--Kt 
8 mate. If Black plays P—K B,4 then Q—R8 ch, 
followed by Kt—K 5 ch, wins the Queen. 


The Viennese School. 


A well-posted correspondent, who has recently 
been in Vienna, writes us some very interesting 
details concerning Chess in the Austrian capital. 
He says: ‘‘It will perhaps interest you to hear 
my opinion of Vienna players. Most of them are 
an awful jobto win a game from ; when they have 
the first move they either play Spanish or P—Q 4, 
and what they do not know of the Spanish is not 
worth knowing. Weiss, English, and Marco are 
all of about evenstrength. If these three were to 
play a match, say with each other, three games, 
I should have the best of the bet, if any one should 
bet me that of the nine games there would be a 
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LIVING AGE. 
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column octavo pages of mat- 
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rtments of Literature, including Fiction and 
oetry, Art, Science and Politics, History, Bi- 
ography and Discovery; giving an amount of 
reading wnapproached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
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Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
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periodicals. 
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scribed above. a 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of 
Postage. Single numbers 15 cts. 
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single won game. It is dollars tocentsthey would 
all be drawn, Just think of it. Marco playeda 
match with Schlechter, thirteen games, all drawn! 
In a recent tourney here where each one had to 
1 am play two games with each other, Marco made two 
iia d:aws with English, Weiss, Schlechter, and Zinki ; 
. } Weiss made two draws with English, Zinki, and 
Scnlechter; and English made two draws with 
Zinki. And so it goes; but with all that they see 
everything; and if the opponent does give a 
chance to win, they go in and win—but they risk 
nothing. Exception to these is Fleissig, who plays 
oF more like poor Mackenzie used to, Albin, who 

hails from Vienna, vyhen here was considered 
| 4 weaker than any of tne Vienna masters, Marco, 
English, Weiss, Chank, Fleissig, Schwartz, and 
Schlechter; and seldom won a game from the 
above.” Pillsbury has, since the Budapest Tour- 
ney, played a match of five games up with English, 
one of the Viennese Drawing-Masters, and the 
result was five Draws. 


The Ladies’ Chess Club, London, has over 100 
members and has scheduled thirty team matches 
for the present season. 








Current Events. 








Monday, November 30. 


The Supreme Court of the United States af- 
firms the sentence pronounced on E. R. Chap- 
man for contempt of the Senate; Mr. Chapman 
will apply for a writ of habeas corpus.... 

udge McKenha, of the United States Circuit 

ourt in San Francisco, in the California Rail- 
road Commission case, recognizes the legality 
of the commission and its right to reduce railroad 
rates.... The United States Court of Claims 
orders a rehearing in the celebrated La Abra 
mining case, involving a claim for a large 
amount against Mexico, which was disputed on 
the ground of fraud. ... Judge Foster, of the 
United States Court at Topeka, invites Judge 
Thayer to sit with him in the Santa Fé receiver- 
Ship case, and the matter will have to be re- 
argued. ... Governor Bradley is quoted as 
saying that he is not a candidate for the United 


eee eee 


States Senate from Kentucky. . .. The Window 
Glass Manufacturers’ Association reorganizes at 
Indianapolis. . . . The State Senate Committee 
to investigate the workings of the Raines liquor 
tax law in New York city opens its sessions. 
... TheG. A. R. Executive Committee selects 
Buffalo and the week beginning August 23 as the 
place and time for holding the next annual en- 
campment. 

It is said that the subscribers to the Spanish 
interior loan have already paid in ninety-one 

r cent. of the total amount, which is four 

undred million pesetas ($80,000,000). .. . The 
French Chamber of Deputies orders the release 
of M. Chauvin, a Socialist Deputy, who had been 
arrested. ... The budget is introduced in the 


German Reichstag. 


Tuesday, December 1. 


A currency reform conference of representa- 
tives from a number of cities, in Indianapolis, 
decides to call a national conference. ... The 
deficit in the United States revenues for the 
fiscal year to date is $39,946,840. The United 
States treasury debt statement shows a net in- 
crease in the public debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury, during November, of $8,200,333; total cash 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 


We are glad to announce that the Kola Plant, 
recently discovered on the Kongo River, West 
Africa, has proved itself a sure cure for Asthma, 
as claimed at the time. We have the testimony 
of ministers of the gospel, doctors, business 
men, and farmers, all speaking of the marvelous 
i curative power of this new discovery. Hon. 
L. G. Clute, of Greeley, lowa, writes that he 
could not lie down night or day from Asthma, 
and the Kola Plant cured him at once. Rev. G. 
Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Newell, Iowa, was cured by it of 
Asthma of twenty years’ standing, and many 
others give similar testimony. To prove to you 
beyond doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the Kola 
Compound free by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT who suffers from any form 
of Asthma. In return they only ask that you 
tell your neighbors of it when cured yourself. 
This is very fair, and we advise all sufferers 
from Asthma to send for the case. It costs you 
nothing. 
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in the Treasury, $835,961,579. . . . Conventions: 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York; Council of Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, Louisville.... The wire - nail 
trust formally dissolves. . . . Localelections are 
held in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire. .. . The control of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company is placed in perpetuity with the 
ommercial Cable Company, 

Acold wave of extreme severity is prevailing 
throughout England. ... The report that the 
British Home Secretary had ordered the release 
of Dr. Jameson from Holloway jail is confirmed. 
.. . General Porfirio Diaz is inaugurated for the 
fifth time as President of Mexico. 


Wednesday, December 2. 


Meetings of the electoral colleges are held in 
several states. ... The worst storm in years 
prevails in some of the southern states. ... An 
ice gorge in the Chippewa River, Wisconsin, 
causes damage and suffering. . . . Carl Schurz 
makes an address at the funeral of William 
Steinway; Edouard de Reszke, Mme. Eames, 
and others sing. 

Great anxiety is felt in Madrid over the per- 
sistent rumors of a cabinet’ crisis. . . . The pro- 

wsal to settle the strike of the Hamburg dock 
aborers by arbitration is rejected by the em- 
ployers. ... The situation in the Philippines is 
reported to be critical. . . . In the Italian cham- 
ber the Government’s African policy is approved 
by a vote of 186 to 27. 


Thursday, December 3. 


President Cleveland issues a proclamation 
ordering the reimposition of tonnage dues and 
port charges on vessels arriving from German 

orts....ASt. Louis despatch says that the 

estern Electric Company, of Chicago, has ab- 
sorbed the St. Louis Electric and Power Com- 
pany..... The Central Passenger Association, 
of Chicago, authorizes the use of a 5,000-mile in- 
terchangeable ticket. . . . The National Council 
of Women convenes in Boston. ... A blizzard 
rages in North Dakota and Montana. 

t is announced that Great Britain will repay 
the £500,000 advanced by the Commissioners of 
the Caisse for the Dongola expedition. . . . The 
strike of the dock laborers at Bremen is amicably 
settled. . . . Red hats are distributed to recently 
appointed cardinals at the Vatican.... The 
Farmers’ Union at Lyons, France, passes reso- 
lutions favoring the exclusion of American 
swine. 


Friday, December 4. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior is published. ... The executive commit- 
tee in charge of the arrangements for the cur- 
rency reform convention issue a call from 
Indianapolis, naming yo 12 for the meeting. 
...A conference of distillers is held in Chi- 
cago. The Alabama senate defeats a bill to 
make gold contracts unlawful. 

The Kaiser at Hanover cautions his officers 
against creating antagonism between them- 
selves and civilians. ... Baron von Liitzow, 
one of the five editors on trial in Berlin for 
libel, charged with forgery and fraud by the 

ublic prosecutor, makes what purports to be a 
ull confession. ... The strike committee in 
Hamburg called out all the harbor workmen, 
irrespective of their employment. ... News is 
received in London of the death on November 11 
of Joseph James Cheeseman, president of the 
republic of Liberia; Vice-President W. D. Cole- 
= was inaugurated president on Novem- 

© 23. 


Saturday, December 5. 


The formal protest of the German Government 
against the proclamation of the President, reim- 
posing the tonnage tax on German vessels in 
American ports, is received at the Department of 
State. ... The gunboats Newfort and Vicks- 
burg are launched at Bath, Me., in the presence 
of 10,000 people. ... The annual report of the 
Secretary of the Navy is made public. .. , Bish- 
op Keane, ex-rector of the Catholic University 
at Washington, sails for Rome. . . . The annual 
convention of the National City Evangelization 
Union is held in Chicago. 

The London press discusses the question of 
Seeger I the sugar industry in the British 

est Indies. ... A Spanish victory in Cuba is 
reported... . The so-called confession of Baron 
von Liitzow in the trial of the German editors 
makes a profound impression in Berlin. 


Sunday, December 6. 


An alleged text of the preliminary agreement 
between England and the United States regard- 
ing the Venezuelan boundary dispute was made 
public... . Turnpike raiders in Kentucky, it is 
said, have destroyed 300 toll-gates, and confis- 
cated property worth peenneens ccu ee SS oe 

rted that the Rockefellers will build the 
argest steel plant in the country in South Chi- 


cago. 

Fhe strike of the dock men in Hamburg devel- 
ops into a general attack, backed by the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany.... It is re- 
— in London that Ambassador Bayard has 

eclined to accept the = proposed by The 
Daily Telegraph. . . . It is stated that M. Neli- 
doff, Russian Ambassador to Turkey, has been 
poe authority by the Czar to propose a con- 
erence of the Powers upon the questions of the 
Turkish financial reforms and the opening of the 





Dardanelles. 
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The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 


successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait tobe blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 
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A. J. CRAWFORD, 
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CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
ed 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
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A BEAUTIFUL « 
HOLIDAY GIFT. 


T COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


By JOHN R. MUSICK 


The author has given to this, his life-work, ten years of almost constant research among libraries, 
bookshops, old documents, and rare manuscript. Considerable new historical data, the authority and 
accuracy of which has been carefully verified, has been incorporated in these stories, :: :: t: % 








lokerwovien with Twelve Tales, Rich in Love, Adventure, War, Superstition and Pa- 
.  triotism, is the Complete Narrative of Our Country’s Discovery and Development from 
1492 to 1894 with Every Essential Event and Personage Fascinatingly Presented. 











rative wad tepote conmeatone a: § A LITERARY PICTURE OF THE PAST. RA hy 
courts, at convents, and on ship- peapaptien’ po teks eaials oon tela” 
sv so it plays no pranks = The Customs, Manners, and Every-Day Life of the enced by a love of their country, so 
iography and history, and it takes Peoples of Vv P, P, ed with th i al feel d 

no liberties with accepted facts. cop: the Various Periods are Portray such ay wil ‘always feel S- Geare:to 
Many characters and scenes are the a ee Power as to Enthrall the Imagination 


creation of the author, but historical 





become more and more familiar with 
th t Authentic A ts of its 

ivate the Interest. Profuse Illustrations Contribute Origin, ym oye Prevent Imgiak 

annals are presented with conscien- ag | ? 

tious fidelity.” — Home Journal, to the Vividness with which Past Scenes are Imprinted tance.”"—Lorp Bacon, 

New York. on the Mind. & SF KF KF RK KF KF KS SS os. 

ae) 





HISTORY THROBBING WITH ROMANCE. 
These charming stories are abundantly endowed with the human aspirations, achievements, and 


passions, that constitute the varied background of the past. The reader is irresistibly carried on and on 
Se Sere eee Ara Se, Seeees, age week se From the story of the Little Pinta 


peor, Aa toward the m mysterious Western seas, down to the story story of the great united nation 
by the Chicago Wo1'd’s Columbian Exposition, the chain of delightful romance is unbroken, 


Titles of The Twelve Volumes. 








I. COLUMBIA : V. THE PILGRIMS: IX. INDEPENDENCE: 
A Story of the Discovery of America. A Story of Massachusetts. A Story of the American Revolution. 
IL ESTEVAN: Vi. ACENTURY TOOSOON: xX. SUSTAINED HONOR: 
A Story of the Spanish Conquests. A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. A Story of the War of 1812. 
Il. ST. AUGUSTINE: Vil. THE WITCH OF SALEM: XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: 
A Story of the Huguenots. Or Credulity Run Mad. A Story of the Mexican War. 
IV. POCAHONTAS: VI. BRADDOCK: XI. UNION : 
A Story of Virginia. A Story of the French and Indian Wars. A Story of the Great Rebellion. 


SOME OPINIONS OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 


Hon. WM, McKINLEY: LEVI P. MORTON, Governor of New Hon. WM. J. STONE, Governor of Hon. JOHN J. INGALLS, Ex-U. S. 
” Si ngengen os reser wine nad York: Missouri : Senator : 
real t bea . ° P ’ 
einesainin on r &, American ee ** *The Columbian Historical Novels *“*T have read ‘ The Columbian His- ***The Columbian Historical Novels’ 


ave ever seen. The idea in writing possess universal interest, and they torical Novels,’ and have found great have all been good. Iread * Lhe Witch 
them is certainly a most patriotic one. tell the story of the new world in pleasure in the perusal. They are well of Salem’ with special interest, as my 
... A pleasure conferred upon those F ‘ : conceived, constituting a popular and ancestors migrated to Essex county in 
who ma’ y be so fortunate as to possess * eniqua, pleasant, and instructive charming combination of history and 1628, and I was born in the immediate 





the wor manner." fiction.” neighborhood.” 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT, President Yale University : E. BENJ. ANDREWS, PreSi4ent Brown University: : 

**May I also express my appreciation of ‘The ‘I knew my family would be greatly interested SSS RSS 5 2 Ry, 
Columbian Historical Novels. Ihave been much and delighted with ‘The Columbian Historical PES ww =A 
interested in the volumes. The author seems to Novels.’ This h 4 to be th Th 4 \ ay \o ie YS 
me to have accomplished his purpose very suc- ovens, is has proved to be the case, c SE \ -\ aah he AY 
cessfully,” work is most elegantly bound and published.” Vw : ee 

L. BE. WOLFE, State Superintendent Public N. J. SMITH, President I. 0. 0. F. Library 
Schools for Missouri: Association, Washington: 

“*These stories have movement, vivacity, and ‘**In the harmonious blending of a thrilling ro- 
literary merit, and will be read by tens ofthousands mance with the most important facts in the histor ry 
who find severe history tiresome.’ of our country, they are without a parallel.’’ 


ELEGANT EXAMPLES OF HIGH-CLASS BOOK-MAKING. 


‘Twelve Beautifull Bound Volumes with Historical Index. =e 7 Ss ks 
Map of the — in Each Volume. Over 5,000 why, Posey ustra- ~ Se . Sos Anta 
tions by F. A. Care Many of Them Half-Tone tes. Prices, Half BSS Wek Nn 
per Set $20; Each Volume is Complete in NS / : \4 9; 
Nig atu 
7 | 





Morocco, ee 
gag gt & ed hg or Cash, or on Instalments, %& 2% % % 


Send 10 cents for elegantly illustrated prospectus. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 




























































The JlostGompretensive, feurate, and Convenient Boo of Quotation in Existence 


“By Long Odds the Best Book of Quotations.’"— NEW YORK HERALD. 











“The Only Standard Book of Quotations.’’—-BOSTON POST. 





“A Book Which Hath Been Culled from the Flowers of All Books.” 





Cyclopedia of — 
Practical Quotations 


Over T 
Subjects, with 


hirty Thousand Choice Quotations, Embracing a Comprehensively Broad Field of 
Eighty-Six Thousand Lines of Concordance, Every Quotation Being Carefully 


Selected, with the Nicest Discrimination as to its Pertinence to the General Subject, the Promi- 


_ hence of its Author, and its Probable Degree of Usefulness. 


By J. K. HOYT . 


With an Appendix Containing Proverbs from the Latin, French, German, and Other Modern Forei 
es, Bent followed et 


Languag 


Translations; a Complete 


The Interior, Chicago 


“Nothing of the kind so 
perfect and accurate has ever 
come to our notice.” 





Hon. Fred’k T.Frelinghuysen 


“A book of useful and in- 
teresting reference, which 
goes over new ground in a 
new way.” 





San Francisco Chronicle 





“A work which no one 
who does literary work can 
afford to be without.” 


Springfield Republican 


“It is so absolutely indis- 
pensable. . . . We rejoice 
over this book.” 





Boston Post 


“It is a monument of in- 
dustry, research, and learn- 
ing.” 


The Leader, Phila. 


**A rich storehouse, Any 
one who dips into it will 
place it among his well- 
chosen books,” 





Hon. Geo. F. Edmunds 


“The best work of the 
kind with which I am ac- 
quainted. The arrangement 
and classification are admira- 
ble, and the book constitutes 
a rich treasury of gems gath- 
ered from many fields of lit- 
erature. Can hardly fail to 
be a very successful and 
favorite volume.” 





‘ The original work, completed in 
Practically a New Book 1882, eet for fourteen South met 
with unparalleled approval. The present Cyclopedia is almost a new book through- 
out, being thoroughly revised, enlarged, remodeled, and reset. Compared with the 
old edition, it contains 13,000 more quotations, 36,000 more lines of concordance 
besides other valuable features too numerous to mention here. 


° A large number of the 
A Product of the Scholarship most sini scholars 
and men of letters in 
of the Country 2 2% 2  & America expressed 
their strong satisfac- 
tion with the original work. Such men as Longfellow, Holmes, Noah Porter, 
George William Curtis, Wendell Phillips, and many others, expressed in personal let- 
ters to the publishers their delight in using the great work. In addition to commend- 
ing the book, many of these authorities, from time to time, made suggestions for 
improving it, that occurred to them from constant use of the Cyclopedia. Thousands 
of these suggestions have been embodied in the new and reconstructed work. 


Marvelous Thoroughness srcs!etestion bss been pais 


racy Of the work. It is confidently believed that every familiar phrase and sentence 


‘that has currency in the English language will be found among the 30,000 quotations 


of this book. The Appendix contains a complete list of all the authors quoted, with 
their full names, nationality, date of birth, and, if dead, date of death, together with a 
few words characterizing each. 


An unusually large number of facili- 
Many Reference Helps ties are ilorded’ tor quickly turning 
to any desired quotation. After the name of each author, in the Appendix, are the 
numbers of the pages where quotations from him occur. The quotations of eight of 
the most prominent authors, such as Shakespeare, Milton, and Longfellow, are desig- 
nated in the index by special symbols, so as to be recognized at a glance. Three dis- 
tinct are afforded to gain access to quotations. They are: The topic; the 
entry of each significant word or phrase in the Concordance; the name of the 
author. Equally easy references are afforded for finding foreign proverbs and quota- 
tions, Latin law terms, etc. They may be found by turning to: The topic; the 
author; some word of the original; some word of the translation. 


‘ Elegant in its workmanship and 
A Sumptuous Gift-Book rich in its contents, the appropri- 
ateness and value of this huge work as a gift-book are immensely far-reaching. Who 
is there, who does not at times wish either to find or verify a quotation ? 


Handsome Cover Design, by George Wharton Edwards 
RUBRICATED TITLE PAGE 
sVvO, 1205 PAGES 
Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00 
THESE PRICES ARE NET 


FUNK. & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


by its Ly ge Translation. Also a full List of Latin Law Terms and their 
List of the Authors Quoted, with Other Data Relating to them, etc. 


N. Y. Jour. of Commerce 





“It is a whole library in 
itself. A most valuable 
treasure.” 


Jour. of Education, Boston 





“In scope, variety, con- 
ciseness, and accuracy, we 
know of no other work that 
equals it.”” 


Noah Porter,DD.,LL.D., Yale 


“I value the book for its 
own worth, It will be a help 
and pleasure to many.”’ 





New York Times 


“Its index alone would 
place it above all other books 
of quotations,” 


Boston Traveler 


“Exhaustive and satisfac- 
tory. It is immeasurably the 
best book of quotations." 


Pittsburg Despatch 


“It should have a place in 
every library, editorial sanc- 
tum, and scholar’s desk.” 





Hon. Abram S. Hewitt 


“The labor bestowed must 
have been immense, and the 
result is a work indispensable 
to authors, scholars, and 
speakers. Altogether, the 
design is so well executed as 
to leave nothing to be desir- 
ed on the part of those who 
have occasion to find or ver- 
ify a quotation.” 












































